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From the Editors 


THE ELECTION OF a new pope has brought 
a spirit of change to the Catholic Church. 
And while that change will primarily 
impact Catholics, what the church and the 
pope say and do can impact all Christians. 
Ina world that desperately needs authentic 
moral leadership for peace and economic 
justice, Pope Francis has already continued 
the prophetic voice of his predecessors. In 
this issue, we read some tea leaves from the 
first months of his papacy. 

John Carr, who for two decades worked 
on peace and justice concerns for the 
U.S. Catholic bishops’ conference, talks 
about the themes at the heart of Catholic 


social teaching and their importance for 
all Christians. Stephen F. Schneck of the 
Institute for Policy Research and Catholic 
Studies grounds Francis in his “radical 
hope” to make a church for the poor. Sister 
Carol Keehan, CEO of the Catholic Health 
Association, shares her belief that lay and 
religious women have nothing to fear and 
much to look forward to in his papacy. 
Protestant churches, of course, grap- 
ple with similar topics, and we tell some 
of those stories this month. We look at 
polling data on pastors’ evolving views on 
social justice ministries, and a seminary 
curriculum that integrates intellectual 


and experiential learning in the city of 
Indianapolis. 

As austerity budgets are leading to 
deep cuts in social programs, churches are 
responding by acting for justice. In North 
Carolina, “Moral Mondays” rallies, with 
hundreds of clergy in the lead, are protest- 
ing in the state capital every week with the 
message “forward together.” 

Following the Zimmerman verdict, 
a long-overdue conversation on racial 
injustice is beginning. We offer Ewuare 
X. Osayande’s powerful poem to the mix. 
From the Vatican to the streets, the church 
is speaking. Thanks be to God. = 


Letters 


POETIC INJUSTICE 
A poem in response to “Peering in the Dark 
Corners,’ by Catherine Woodiwiss (July 
2013), on U.S. covert wars and drone war- 
fare: Background noise, / Soldier’s toys, / 
Remote control chaos. / Blameless killing, 
/ Dentist drilling, / Soul spilling. / Nation 
unawares, / Who cares? / The cancer grows. 
James Halliday 
La Fayette, Georgia 


JUST A DECLINING RATIO 

Gregg Brekke’s important article “A Holy 
Land Without Christians?” (July 2013) 
draws attention to an issue that should 


population has increased by 11 percent in 

Bethlehem and grown by 21 percent across 

the West Bank. This data should have been 
factored into Brekke’s article. 

Ethan Felson 

New York, New York 


TEACHING AWARENESS 

As a Christian who leads four lectionary 
study groups, I attempt to bring Rabbi Seth 
Goren’s wisdom on “Recognizing ‘Christian 
Privilege” (July 2013) to my students by 
using Jewish websites and Jewish transla- 
tions of the Hebrew scriptures in our weekly 


‘Nation unawares, / Who cares? / The cancer grows. 


concern us all—the decreasing Christian 
population throughout the Middle East. 
The free fall of the Christian population in 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and elsewhere is alarming. 
Brekke states that the Christian populations 
in Ramallah and Bethlehem “are nearly 
extinct [compared to their respective major- 
ities of 90 and 80 percent prior to 1948]” If 
true, that would be tragic and devastating. 
Fortunately, it is not. 

Brekke points to a drop in the per- 
centage of Christians for his evidence. 
A diminished percentage does not sig- 
nal extinction, just a declining ratio. The 
actual number of Palestinian Christians 
has increased. Since 1967, the Christian 


discussions. This slowly but surely leads us 
to a deeper awareness of the gifts we inher- 
ited from our ancestors in faith. Hopefully, 
this awareness takes hold in the minds and 
hearts of all who come to the scriptures seek- 
ing God. Connie May 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


SERVANT LEADERSHIP 

Rose Marie Berger's “The Pope We've Been 
Waiting For?” (June 2013) is spot on! I’m 
quite certain it echoes the feelings of most 
Catholics in the world, as well as those of 
many others regardless of their denomina- 
tion or spirituality. Thank you so much for 
sharing what the world needs to know about 


Pope Francis—the new servant of the ser- 
vants of God. 

I also agree that Pope Francis’ reaf- 
firmation of the “hostile takeover” of the 
Leadership Conference of Women Religious 
was not in keeping with his very consistent 
“I am at your service” leadership style. ’m 
praying that it will, in fact, be corrected as 
an accidental oversight. 

Dean Hermann 
Plainwell, Michigan 


HOPE FLOATS 
I appreciated Danny Duncan Collum’s 
article “Love, Race, and History” (June 
2013) about U.S. Poet Laureate Natasha 
Trethewey. I just wish he had had room 
to mention her book Beyond Katrina: A 
Meditation on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Part poetry and part prose memoir with 
family photos, it evokes life there so well. 
Two years after Katrina, I was a member 
of a church team repairing storm-damaged 
homes, mostly for poor African Americans. 
I was stunned by the devastation. Her book 
brought it all back in a most poignant and 
yet hopeful way. Thank you for the article. 
John E. Maxwell 
Port Angeles, Washington 


Kudos! (or Brickbats!) Write to letters@sojo. 
net or Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20010. Include 
your name, city, and state. Letters may be 
edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


We should always be open to what God is 
speaking to a new generation of Christians. 


Equal Protection—for All 


THIS SUMMER, two Supreme Court 
outcomes dramatically affected the 
reality of the words “Equal Justice 
Under Law.” In the first, a key com- 
ponent of the historic Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 was struck down, jeop- 
ardizing equal justice under the law 
especially for black, Latino, and low- 
income people whose voting rights 
have historically been assaulted and 
have continued to be suppressed as 
recently as the 2012 election. Efforts 
to increase barriers to voting for 
people of color, especially those with 
lower incomes, are already underway 
in several states. The Supreme Court's 
decision was morally shameful. 

‘The decision revealed how politi- 
cally partisan this bench has become. 
The conservative justices have aligned 


themselves with the extreme right- 
wing politics that has taken over 
today’s Republican Party—one that 
has deliberately encouraged and 
practiced voter suppression against 
minorities, low-income people, the 
young, and the elderly. 

America has made great prog- 
ress on racial justice because of the 
tireless and courageous efforts of 
many. But the illusory idea of a “post- 
racial” America is exposed as a lie by 
this nation’s criminal justice system, 
the many recent attempts at racially 
based voter suppression, and now this 
decision by the Supreme Court. 

‘That same week, the Court struck 
down the federal Defense of Marriage 
Act as unconstitutional and discrim- 
inatory against same-sex couples. 
The religious community is clearly 
divided on the issues surround- 
ing marriage equality and what the 
Bible says about homosexuality. But 
I believe, along with a growing num- 
ber of people in the faith community, 
that equal protection under the law 


is essential. While some Christians 
are conflicted about the theological 
issues involved, they also don’t want 
churches to be the ones standing in 
the way of civil rights. 

I support marriage equality. It 
is important to start by saying how 
much I strongly support marriage. 
We need a new conversation about 
marriage and all that comes with it— 
monogamy, fidelity, and, for many of 
us, parenting. While there are many 
single parents who do a wonderful 
job taking on the challenge, if we lose 
a critical mass of healthy marriages 
and two-parent families, we are in 
very serious trouble. 

But same-sex marriage is hardly 
to blame for the breakdown of mar- 
riage in our society. The nation’s 
divorce rate is a matter of 
deep concern. A variety of 
other factors contribute to a 
society moving away from 
marriage: a culture that 
glorifies recreational instead of cov- 
enantal sexuality; a society that turns 
women and girls into commodities; 
a justice system that leads to mass 
incarceration of young men of color 
and breaks apart families; an immi- 
gration system that doesn't protect 
family unity; and an economic sys- 
tem with too many jobs that don’t 
pay a living family wage, just to 
name a few. 

It remains an irony that many of 
those who speak out so strongly for 
marriage and family values are also 
so strongly against allowing gay and 
lesbian couples to get married and 
have a family. I wish I heard those 
same people speak as strongly about 
Christian men who cheat or abuse 
their wives, or about divorces of 
convenience, or about parents who 
neglect their children. 

Christians who disagree on the 
biblical or theological issues can still 
agree to civic equality for same-sex 
committed couples. It will be vitally 
important that faith communities 


and congregations, on both sides of 
the question, have absolute religious 
freedom to work out their own bib- 
lical and theological interpretations 
on these issues. We should uphold the 
biblical connection between sexual 
expression and covenantal love. And 
we have to ask whether faith commu- 
nities want to be known for blocking 
that civil right and commitment. 
When two people are waiting in line 
to pledge lifelong faithful love to one 
another, I don’t think we should be 
standing in their way. 

One of the biggest reasons that 
young people are leaving their 
churches is how they perceive the 
church's negative attitudes toward 
LGBT people. We must ask if 
Christians treat LGBT people the way 
Jesus would have. The honest answer 
to that question is a painful no, and 
that has to change. The love of Christ 
must motivate us on this issue, and 
renewing our commitment to mar- 
riage could be the common ground 
that unites all sides on this issue. 

Sincere Christians who take the 
Bible seriously can reach different 
interpretations of how the scriptures 
apply to committed same-sex cou- 
ples. We should always be open to 
what God is speaking to a new gen- 
eration of Christians as they seek to 
be faithful to the call of Christ in their 
lives. 

Many people of faith are grateful 
for the Supreme Court decision that 
makes equal justice under the law 
more real for gay and lesbian couples. 
At the same time we abhor the deci- 
sion that moves us backward in equal 
protection under the law for people of 
color. For Christians, equal justice— 
equal protection under the law for all 
our brothers and sisters—should be 
one of our primary public commit- 
ments. 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. A version of this column 
ran on the Gods Politics blog. 
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Reuters 


Commentary 


By Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove 


O Freedom! 


A South African 
boy honors Nelson 
Mandela during 

a prayer meeting 
outside the African 
National Congress 
headquarters in Jo- 
hannesburg in July. 
The boy’s purple 
tie recalls a 1989 


moment in the 
freedom struggle 
when South African 


police turned a 
water cannon filled 
with purple water 
against demon- 
strators, giving 

rise to the slogan 
“the purple shall 
govern.” 


‘Forward Together, Not One Step Back!" 


A grassroots resistance movement emerges in North Carolina. 


THOSE WHO BELIEVE in freedom and work 
for justice in our world sometimes grow nos- 
talgic about the 1960s in this country, looking 
back at the leadership that emerged from 
African-American churches in the South, 
drawing allies from outside the region and 
beyond the bounds of creed. America has a 
vivid, living memory of faith inspiring public 
justice. But the civil rights movement did not 
just happen. The March on Washington and 
Selma were moments in history made possi- 
ble by movements that grew out of hard work 
over the course of decades. 

This summer in North Carolina, “Moral 
Mondays” at the state General Assembly 
have drawn thousands of weekly protest- 
ers, more than 800 of whom have been 
arrested for engaging in mass civil disobe- 
dience. A few weeks into the campaign, some 
elders started saying it felt like the ’60s all 
over again. The Washington Post high- 
lighted NAACP state chapter president Rev. 
William Barber’s dynamic preaching. The 
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New York Times pointed to the significance 
of hundreds of clergy uniting to lead the 
movement. MSNBC and Fox News set up 
their satellite trucks. Week after week, thou- 
sands of people kept coming. 

When reporters asked why, participants 
explained the concerns: 500,000 people 
denied health care when the legislature 


refused federal funds for Medicaid expan- 
sion, 70,000 people whose unemployment 
insurance was cut off, thousands of poor 
families denied an earned income tax credit, 
wholesale repeal of the hard-won Racial 
Justice Act, and diversion of public education 
funds through a voucher program. The rea- 
sons were legion, but they were not, by and 
large, unique to North Carolina. They were 


the sort of changes the American Legislative 
Exchange Council (ALEC) promotes at the 
state level throughout the country. How, 
then, did this grassroots resistance move- 
ment emerge in North Carolina? 

The answer goes back at least eight 
years. After his election as head of the North 
Carolina NAACP, Rev. Barber challenged 


the historic civil rights organization to be 
“more than a supper club” He talked about 
North Carolina's rich history of “fusionist” 
politics following the Civil War and argued 
that the 1960s sit-in movement, which 
started in Greensboro, was part of a “sec- 
ond Reconstruction,’ bringing black and 
white together to work for justice. In Barber's 
read, growing economic inequality, mass 


www.sojo.net 


Getty Images 


incarceration, deportation, failing public 
schools, and extreme health disparities are 
all signs that America is in deep need of a 
third Reconstruction. But it can’t happen, he 
argues, without a robust coalition. 

So, beginning in 2006, Barber started 
crisscrossing the state, meeting with 20 
concerned citizens here, a church group 
there. He invited any organization work- 
ing on justice for the poor to join a new 
HKonJ coalition—“Historic Thousands 
on Jones Street,’ the address of North 
Carolina’s Legislative Building. On the 
second Saturday of each February, HKonJ 
started holding “people’s assemblies” in 
Raleigh. Hundreds of churches and grass- 
roots organizations joined the coalition. 
By February 2013, 20,000 people—black, 
white, and brown—marched on the 
General Assembly. 

Observers of this summer’s Moral 


By Aimee Kang 


Mondays campaign heard Rev. Barber's 
sermons on the Halifax Mall and rightly 
recalled the power of Dr. King’s preaching. 
What they could not hear and see as eas- 
ily was how this movement emerged from 
grassroots organizing that has empowered 
thousands of people throughout the state to 
speak for themselves. Yes, Rev. Barber can 
preach, but he also embodies the wisdom of 
North Carolina’s greatest community orga- 
nizer, Ella Baker. “Give light,” Baker used 
to say, “and people will find the way.” A 
new Coalition is not only finding its way to 
Raleigh but also charting a path toward the 
America that has not yet been, exhorting 
each other on the way, “Forward together, 
not one step back.” = 


Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove, founder of 
Rutba House in Durham, N.C., is the author 
most recently of The Awakening of Hope. 


Refusing to be Forgotten 


Korean sex slaves—so-called “comfort women"—stand up for respect and justice. 


TORU HASHIMOTO, the mayor of Osaka 
and co-leader of the Japanese Restoration 
Party, has been known for his provocative 
statements. In May, while speaking with 
reporters on Japanese wartime behavior, 
he endorsed rape and sexual enslavement, 
saying, “When soldiers are risking their 
lives by running through storms of bullets, 
and you want to give these emotionally 
charged soldiers a rest somewhere, it’s 
clear that you need a comfort-women sys- 
tem.” These comments drew international 
condemnation, but they also revealed the 
all-too-familiar interlocking of sexism, mil- 
itarism, and sexual violence. Far too often, 
the idea of a greater “noble cause” is used 
to justify the sacrifice of women to a mili- 
tary sexual slavery system. 

During World War II, historians esti- 
mate that 100,000 to 200,000 Korean 
women and girls, ages 11 to 30, along 
with women and girls from China, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Taiwan, were 
kidnapped or falsely promised jobs and 
taken to various locations to serve as “com- 
fort women”—the euphemism for sexual 
slaves. They “served” an average of 30 to 40 


soldiers a day and suffered through beat- 
ings, venereal disease, forced abortions, 
mental anguish, and often death. At the 
end of the war, these women and girls were 
killed, forced into suicide, or abandoned. 
Of the few who were able to return to their 
homeland, many suffered social alienation, 
humiliation, poverty, STDs, and endless 
mental anguish. 

The Japanese government had largely 
denied the existence of Japanese military sex- 
ual slavery until 20 years ago, when it offered 
a statement of apology. The apology was seen 
as empty by many people, as Japanese pol- 
iticians and revisionist historians not only 
reneged on the apology but sought to omit 
the tragedy from the telling of Japanese his- 
tory. In response, surviving Korean “comfort 


U.S. Gun Deaths 
Since Newtown 


5,689 


(Note: Includes only those reported in 
the news.) Source: Slate.com, as of July 1 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


Fall 1972 
Witness to the Lord 


IT CAME TO pass —— 
in the summer of 
'72 that many young 
people gathered in 
Dallas for Explo, a 
week of training for 
Christian witness 
sponsored by Campus Crusade for 
Christ. ... And among those present 
in Dallas were some messengers of 
peace—some post-Americans call- 
ing themselves the People’s Christian 
Coalition, and a few sons of Menno 
sent by the Mennonite Central 
Committee, who had also come to 
witness for their Lord. 

The messengers of peace set up 
their booths along with many others 
and distributed their literature. And 
many people came by. Some looked 
and smiled; some looked and frowned. 
Some said “right on” and “we need 
that” in response to posters saying 
“blessed are the peacemakers” and 
“swords into plowshares”; but others 
said “praise the Lord, God will take 
care of wars, all we need is to win peo- 
ple to Christ.” ... 

And some of the messengers of 
peace made signs saying “Stop the 
war in Jesus’ name” and “The 300 
persons killed by American bombs 
today will not be won in this gener- 
ation” and “Choose this day—make 
disciples or make bombs, love your 
enemies or kill your enemies.” And 
they walked among the people with 
their signs. 

And some people said, “Amen” 
and others were offended, say- 
ing, “Why bring peripheral issues to 
Explo? We are here to witness to the 
Lord.” = 


Peter Ediger was pastor of Arvada 
(Colo.) Mennonite Church when this arti- 
cle appeared in The Post-American, the 
predecessor to Sojourners. 
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women” or halmulni (a term of endearment 
and respect meaning grandmother) have 
gathered every Wednesday since 1992 in 
front of the Japanese embassy in Seoul as 
a reminder that they demand to be seen, 
heard, and offered a genuine apology. 

The voices of the Korean women 
have been ignored and their experiences 
erased from history. This theme sadly 
is also present in scripture. In Judges 11, 
Jephthah promises God that if he defeats 
the Ammonites, he will sacrifice who- 
ever walks out of his house to greet him. 
It ends up being his daughter, whom he 
offers as a burnt sacrifice, as he had vowed. 
His daughter was sacrificed for the greater 
“noble good,’ and Jephthah is later touted 
as a “man of faith” (Hebrews 11:32) while 
his daughter remains nameless. 

The violence experienced by the “com- 
fort women,’ by Jephthah’s daughter, and 
by other oppressed and violated women 
is inscribed on their bodies—physically, 


By Duane Shank 


mentally, emotionally, and spiritually— 
but they also carry a great testimony. 
Even though those in power have sought 
to silence them, they stand as a constant 
reminder of the ills and injustices done to 
them and offer an alternative history to 
what is officially presented. The halmul- 
nis continue their weekly vigils, refusing 
to be forgotten and ignored—even as the 
Japanese embassy covers its windows and 
refuses to see them. In the broken bod- 
ies of these women, we are reminded of 
the broken body of Christ on the cross, as 
in the broken bread we are reminded to 
join in bringing hope into the world. It is 
a reminder that the true noble cause is to 
value the image of God that exists in all, 
especially those rendered powerless and 
voiceless. m 


Aimee Kang, office manager at Sojourners, 
is in process to be ordained as a United 
Methodist deacon. 


A Revolution of Rising Expectations 


Dreams of a better life—and political corruption—spark rising protests 


around the world. 


THE PHRASE “a revolution of rising 
expectations” is now part of the social sci- 
ence literature. When people who are not 
oppressed have a belief that life is getting 
better as economies improve, their expecta- 
tions often outstrip the pace of actual change. 
Those rising expectations lead to unrest as 
demands for improvement continue to grow. 

This summer we have seen that play out 
in several countries. As living standards 
increase, people are less likely to toler- 
ate corrupt and inefficient governments. 
Washington Post reporters Anthony Faiola 
and Paula Moura recently wrote, “One small 
incident has ignited the fuse in societies that, 
linked by social media and years of improved 
living standards across the developing world, 
are now demanding more from their democ- 
racies and governments.” 

In Turkey, it was the government's plans 
to destroy the only public green space in 
the heart of Istanbul, a park that was to be 
replaced with a shopping mall. Protests 
against the plan soon grew into broader 
concerns about what is seen as increasingly 


authoritarian rule by Prime Minister Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan. They turned violent when 
peaceful demonstrators were attacked by 
police, and ultimately an Istanbul court 
ruled against the plan, although it is not 
finally settled. 

In Brazil, protests that began over a pro- 
posed rise in bus fares brought hundreds of 
thousands of people into the streets. The 
protests soon escalated into opposition to 
the large amounts of money the govern- 
ment is investing in facilities for the 2014 
World Cup and the 2016 Olympics, while 
neglecting basic health care and education. 
President Dilma Rousseff has promised 
political reforms and increased spending 
on public transportation and other social 
needs. 

With an approaching presidential 
election in Chile, students again took to 
the streets with a demand for free edu- 
cation rather than a for-profit system. 
They were joined by workers and fisher- 
men with broader demands for reform of 
the political system. There, too, promises 


www.sojo.net 


of reforms are being made. 

And, in perhaps the most dramatic 
change, growing street protests brought 
about the military overthrow of Egyptian 
President Mohamed Morsi’s Islamist gov- 
ernment. In the year since the election that 
brought him and the Muslim Brotherhood 


As economies improve, 
expectations often 
outstrip the pace of 
actual change. 


to power, the economy has not kept pace 
with demands, unemployment has climbed, 
and social services declined. 

The events this summer follow on 
the strikes and demonstrations that have 
occurred in Europe—in Greece, Spain, 
Portugal, Bulgaria, and elsewhere—as 
austerity budgets have taken hold while 
unemployment and falling standards of liv- 
ing affect more and more people. 

All of this raises the obvious question: 
Why are the people of the U.S. seemingly 
so acquiescent to what is happening here? 
Unemployment, especially long-term, is still 
high; our infrastructure is crumbling; the 
social safety net is being shredded, at both 
the state and national levels; our education 
system is now ranked 17th among the top 40 
developed countries. Despite all that, there 
are not thousands of people in the streets 
demanding change. 

The closest the U.S. has come in recent 
years was the dramatic birth and growth 
of the Occupy movement. Two years later, 
that has largely disappeared at the national 
level, in part due to its active suppression by 
the police. But more important, the activists 
involved have been putting down local roots, 
organizing at the community level against 
foreclosures and for jobs, protesting grow- 
ing income inequality, and getting involved 
in many other struggles around the coun- 
try. One day, there may be that “one small 
incident” here that will spark the kind of 
nonviolent prophetic protests that are now 
occurring around the world. 


Duane Shank is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 
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Hendersonville, NC 


2013 Lansing Lee Conference 


BLUE RIDGE TALES 


Stories of Survival, Healing and Faith 
with the Rev. Becca Stevens 


October 20-22 


The Rev. Becea Stevens is an author, 
priest and founder of Magdalene and 
Thistle Farms, a community and social 
enterprise for women recovering from 
prostitution, trafficking, addiction and life 
on the streets. 


Named one of 15 Champions of Change 
by the White House for her work in 
domestic abuse, she has been featured 
on NPR, PBS, CNN, The Huffington Post, 
Southern Living, Christian Century and 
Victoria magazines. 


REGISTER NOW: 


kanuga.org/lansinglee 
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SPIRITUALITY 


SUPPORT 
HEALING 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN 
PASTORAL COUNSELING AND SPIRITUAL CARE 


Open House: 
Saturday, Oct. 5 


To register please visit www.loyola.edu/gradinfo/pc. 


Columbia Graduate Center 
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8890 McGaw Road Mi LOYOLA 410-617-7620 


Columbia, Md. 21045 UNIVERSITY MARYLAND 
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Poetry 


BY EWUARE X. OSAYANDE 


They Will Kill You 


they will kill you 

and say I’m sorry 

and expect your mother to 

forgive and forget 

she ever gave birth to you 

carried you in love for nine months 

endured labor 

and pushed you out with God’s might moving in her hips 
ever fed you life from her bosom 

or how you smelled like heaven after she washed you 

that she ever watched you take your first steps 

speak your first words 

ever tucking you into bed with stories that rocked you to sleep 
the many nights she prayed for your protection 

or how excited she was the day you gave your first recital 

that she ever taught you to be good and kind 

ever beamed with pride 

whenever you got an A on your test that you ever existed 
that she ever wanted the best in this world for you 


they will shoot you 
and pin you down in the pool of your own blood 
suffocate you in the torture of your screams 


they will kill you 
and say I’m sorry 


and expect your father to forgive and forget and watch you die 
ever holding your tiny body in his hands for the first time 
and looking into your eyes and seeing eternity they will leave you rotting in the morgue 
ever teaching you how to ride a bike as your parents lose sleep and hair 
or the many nights he helped you do your homework wondering where you are 
how he worked hard to make your life easier on a trip down the block to buy some skittles and iced tea 
or playing catch with you in the backyard 
or the life-lessons he recited to you over the rhythm of hair clippers they will douse your memory in the gas of gossip 
ever scolding you with stern words and reassuring hugs and burn your body in the effigy of lies and race hate 
ever kissing your cheeks 
or how he was there week after week cheering you on from the stands they will tie you to blog posts and whip your image 
how he dreamed that youd graduate high school til it is twisted and distorted 
go to college unrecognizable to the ones who loved you first 
fall in love 
and that he ever wanted this world to love you too they will kill you 
and raise money from the dead 
they will say I am sorry body that was you 
and expect your mother and father 
to forgive and forget they will kill you 
the day they learned of your fate and expect us 
when the ground collapsed beneath them to forgive and 
and the earth swallowed their hopes and tears forget. 
as it did your blood 
they will kill you 
5 ee wel father Ewuare X. Osayande, poet and educator, is edi- 


tor of the recently released Stand Our Ground: 
Poems for Trayvon Martin and Marissa 
Alexander, a global anthology of social justice 
poetry (www.standourgroundbook.com). 


to forgive and forget 
that you ever existed 
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Bread for the World Sunday 
October 20, 2013 


Renew your commitment 
& order free resources 
www.bread.org/go/sunday 
1-800-822-7323 
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HAVE FAITH. END HUNGER. 


The Transformative Power of Everyday Life 
AMY SANDER MONTANEZ 


This book provides a structured guide 

to the deeply spiritual, life-changing 
transformation that is available to you right 
now. Are you ready to begin? Includes 
questions for reflection at the end each 
short, powerful chapter. 

9780819228796 | $24.00 


Stories of God at Work 
CATHY H. GEORGE 


Through stories of work and prayer, the 
book seeks to encourage an understanding 
of prayer as that dimension of our relation- 
ship with God equally alive at work and at 
play, in public and at home. 

9780819228536 | $18.00 


A Journal of Loss and Joy 

ROGER HUTCHISON 

FOREWORD BY SANDY EISENBERG SASSO 
This is for anyone experiencing 
significant loss or change; it’s an 
accessible, simple, and beautiful book 
for those who may be grieving the 
death of a loved one, struggling in a 
relationship, or facing a major transition 
in their lives. 


Coming in January, 9759819999052 | $10.00 


pre-order today! 
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Diana Butler Bass on the Dynamics 
of Experiential Faith 

A 5-Session Study 

DIANA BUTLER BASS witH TIM SCORER 


Diana Butler Bass explores what 
Christianity may look like “beyond 
religion and beyond the church.” 
Segment include (1) Arriving, (2) 
Believing, (3) Behaving, (4) Belonging 
and (5) Awakening. 

DVD 846863019830 | $39.95 
one needed per group 


Study Guide 9781606741146 | $12.95 
one needed per participant 


Follow us on ye 


Visit ChurchPublishing.org for a complete listing, purchase at your local 


Episcopal bookstore, or call Cokesbury customer service, 800.672.1789, to order. 
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BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


‘Fighting Words’ from the Supreme Court 


BACK IN THE day, when Stevie 
Wonder was Wishing “those days 
could come back once more,’ my 6-, 
7-, and 8-year-old friends and I had 
no idea what the heck he was talk- 
ing about, but we loved the groove 
and would blast Wonder’s Songs in 
the Key of Life album from our front 
steps as we played in front of my 
house in our West Oak Lane neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. 
Sometimes the boys would 
coast down the street on handmade 
skateboards, literally made of old 
skates—the kind with wheels you 
strapped to your shoes—nailed to 
short wooden planks. Sometimes 
the girls and boys would race each 
other down a steep street, flying at 
lightning speed on bikes and boards, 


More than 80 bills to restrict voter 
access were introduced in 2013. 
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to see who could make it first to the 
candy shop at the bottom of the hill. 
And sometimes, in all the play, a 
verbal sparring match would break 
out: 

“You so big;’ one friend would 
say, “it take two showerheads to 
clean yo big butt in the morning!” 
Then the 7-year-old sparring partner 
would come back: “Oh, yeah?! You 
so ugly, yo mama say “What dat?’ 
when she give birth to you!” 

It would keep going and wed all 
laugh out loud until someone got 
inappropriate. Usually inappropri- 
ateness began with three words: “Yo 
mama so ...’ We all knew to never 
bring someone’s mother into the 
sparring match unless you wanted 
to fight for real. Those were fight- 
ing words. 

This summer the Supreme Court 
got inappropriate. They spewed 
fighting words on the playground 
that is our national public square. 

In the case of Shelby County, 
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Alabama, vs. Holder, 
the court issued a 5-to-4 
ruling that Section 4 
of the Voting Rights 
Act is unconstitutional. 
Section 4 is the section 
that identifies the states 
which, because of his- 
torical racialized bias, 
must obtain “preclear- 
ance’ from the Justice 
Department before mak- 
ing any changes to their 
voting laws or districts. 

Chief Justice John 
Roberts wrote in the 
majority opinion that 
things are not the same as they were 
in 1965 when the Act was originally 
passed: “Our country has changed, 
and while any racial discrimination 
in voting is too much, Congress must 
ensure that the legislation it passes to 
remedy that problem speaks to cur- 
rent conditions.” 


A MAY 2013 analysis by the 
Brennan Center for Justice at New 
York University found that at least 
82 bills to restrict voter access were 
introduced in 31 states in 2013. 
Many of those bills were introduced 
in former Section 4 preclear- 
ance states. Others represented an 
expanded wave of states declaring 
war on minority voters’ civil rights. 
Critics of the ruling point out 
that given the current state of voter 
rights impingement, the court could 
have called for an expansion of the 
current list rather than tossing the 
list out altogether. But the court 
didn't go that direction. Rather, its 
ruling rendered Section 5 of the 
48-year-old legislation pow- 
erless to protect citizens 
from voter suppression and 
intimidation. The heart of the 
Voting Rights Act, the most 
successful civil rights tool in 
our nation’s history, has been 
effectively eviscerated. 


President Johnson hands Martin Luther 
King Jr. one of the pens used to sign the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 into law. 


Consider the 2014 election sea- 
son. All of the former preclearance 
states are now moving to pass or 
implement new voting restrictions 
in ways that were previously pro- 
hibited under section 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act. The court’s ruling has in 
effect declared open season on vot- 
ers of color and other minorities, 
the likes of which we have not seen 
since before the Voting Rights Act 
was passed in 1965. Thus, the old Jim 
Crow is in danger of becoming new 
again very soon. 

These are fighting words! 

And here’ the thing: The court's 
ruling shifts the onus to craft a new 
preclearance formula squarely to 
Congress’ court. The House and 
Senate now hold the ball, and the 
timing could not be more critical. 
When it was up to the courts, there 
was nothing the average voter could 
do. Now we can act—and we need 
to act quickly: We must repent on 
behalf of a nation that refuses to see 
the current reality of racism in our 
land. Then we must go to 
our representatives and sen- 
ators and tell them to save 
the Voting Rights Act now! = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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Engaging faith 
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The Catholic Church 
should be a ‘poor 
church, for the poor. 
—Pope Francis 


Pope Francis waves as he leaves 
Casal del Marmo youth prison 

in Rome, where he washed and 
kissed the feet of inmates 
(opposite page), including two 
women—the first time females 
had been included by a pope in 
the traditional ceremony. 
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FOR CATHOLICS—and many 
others—what happens in Rome 
doesn’t stay in Rome. The seat- 
ing of a new pope has the power 
to affect believers across the 
globe, in ways direct, indirect, 
and unpredictable. And when a 
surprising sea change occurs ina 
hide-bound, steeped-in-tradition 
place like the Vatican—the unex- 
pected resignation of a pope, 
the selection of a Jesuit from the 
Americas as his replacement, 
and the powerful symbolism of a 
new leader who literally stoops to 
wash a Muslim woman's feet— 
people of faith of all traditions sit 
up and take notice. 

In these early days of Francis’ 
papacy, we asked three prom- 
inent Catholic thinkers and 
leaders to help us understand 
what it all might mean. How 
will the spirit of reform that has 
marked Pope Francis’ first few 
months in office affect the world- 
wide church? Will change at the 
top trickle down to parishes and 
neighborhoods here in the United 
States and elsewhere? And what 
will Francis’ leadership mean not 

, only for Catholics, but for all peo- 
3 ple of faith engaged in the work 

2 of making justice and building 

= peace? —The Editors 


BY STEPHEN F. SCHNECK 


PASTOR, 
PROPHET, POPE 


Francis—refreshingly candid and seemingly 
repelled by the perks of the papacy—offers new 
hope for the Catholic Church and beyond. 


CATHOLICS AROUND THE WORLD are transfixed by Pope Francis. 
We love his simplicity of life, his humble faith, his welcoming attitude 
to all, and his way of being Christian in the contemporary world that 
takes its bearings from the poor. Lace and gilt are no longer fashion 
statements at the Vatican. From his small apartment, the pope speaks 
bluntly about worrying less about rules and more about love. An utterly 
refreshing breeze blows through the Catholic Church. 

But what does it really mean for Catholics today? The church still 
reels with the moral and spiritual damage done by members of the 
clergy as perpetrators or accomplices in the sex abuse scandals, from 
fiscal mismanagement, and from institutional infighting. Does Pope 
Francis change that? And what does the new pope signify for the young, 
for women, and for the many issues that vex the church’s engagement 
in today’s world? 

In Argentina, Cardinal Jorge Mario Bergoglio—now Pope Francis— 
was a bishop of the people. He was dedicated to serving the poor who 
lived in the so-called villas miseria, the shantytown housing surround- 
ing Buenos Aires and elsewhere. Known for his personal humility, 
Bergoglio eschewed the palatial archbishop’s residence. He chose to live 
in a small apartment where he cooked his own meals. Stories tell of his 
traveling the archdiocese by bus and train. His friend Rabbi Abraham 
Skorka, rector of the Latin American Rabbinical Seminary, has said that 
among all Bergoglio’s titles, “pastor” best describes the man he knows. 

As pope, it has been these same pastoral qualities—his humility and 
his dedication to the poor—that have so impressed the world. Who can 
forget the extraordinary Holy Thursday service, just days after becoming 
pope, where he knelt to wash the feet of young prison inmates, among 
them a Muslim woman? This was the first time a pope had ever off- 
cially washed the foot of a woman. Just as in Buenos Aires, the fancy 
papal residence was abandoned as this Jesuit pontiff opted to live in 
only a few small rooms. The pope doesn’t wear Prada. And, from its 
first days, the gospel’s social teaching has been the central theme of his 
pontificate. The Catholic Church should be, he told reporters, a “poor 
church, for the poor.” 
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Blunt words have been spoken against 
unbridled capitalism, against consumer- 
ism, against what the pontiff has called “a 
culture of waste” and the “cult of money.” 
Unchecked capitalism, Pope Francis insists, 
has fomented “a new, invisible, and at times 
virtual, tyranny,” and the “worship of the 
golden calf of old has found a new and 
heartless image in the cult of money and 
the dictatorship of an economy which is 
faceless and lacking any truly humane goal.” 
Consumerism, he argues, has led to today’s 
culture of waste. 

At a weekly audience in June, Pope 
Francis explained: “Ifin so many parts of the 


dioxide or plastic bottles or power plants. 
The cause of our ecological irresponsibil- 
ity is moral and anthropological. We are not 
(perhaps increasingly) the human beings that 
God created us to be. Pope Francis worries 
that “[w]e are losing the attitude of wonder, 
contemplation, listening to creation; thus we 
are no longer able to read what Benedict XVI 
calls the rhythm of the love story of God and 
[humanity]. 


WHY IS THIS HAPPENING? The pontiff 
contends that it is because we now, more 
and more, live in a “horizontal manner.” 
“We have moved away from God, we no 


In modern memory, no pope has seemed more reflective 
of our American ideals than this Argentine Jesuit. 


world there are children who have nothing 
to eat, that’s not news; it seems normal. It 
cannot be this way! Yet these things become 
the norm: that some homeless people die of 
cold on the streets is not news. In contrast, a 
10-point drop on the stock markets of some 
cities is ‘a tragedy: Thus people are disposed 
of, as if they were trash” 

Such outrage about economic injustice in 
no way differs in essence from pronounce- 
ments of his predecessor Benedict XVI. But 
where the magisterial style of his predecessor 
was reminiscent of a college professor, the 
language of Pope Francis is that of a Hebrew 
prophet. 

The new pope’s concern for the environ- 
ment and about caring for creation is also 
clear. In choosing the name Francis, in honor 
of St. Francis of Assisi, he was inspired by 
both the saint's concern for the poor and his 
care of creation. In the same June address, for 
example, Pope Francis invoked the famous 
lines from Genesis wherein God gives to 
humankind the responsibility to care for and 
cultivate the earth. Today, Francis believes, 
we are derelict in that sacred responsibility. 
“Driven by pride of domination, of pos- 
sessions, manipulation, of exploitation,” he 
maintained, the environment is neglected. 
“We do not ‘care’ for it, we do not respect it, 
we do not consider it as a free gift that we 
must care for” 

Yet in his environmentalism the focus is 
not material. It’s not automobiles or carbon 
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longer read [God’s] signs.” For Pope Francis, 
the root cause of our dereliction of duty to 
creation, like the root cause of the contem- 
porary world’s grave economic injustice, is 
an ongoing, profound deformation of the 
human person. In the same way, he sees a 
similar deformation of the person at work 
in policies allowing abortion, euthanasia, the 
death penalty, and same-sex marriage. 

American progressives should under- 
stand that Pope Francis perceives the 
unbridled market of lifestyle and moral 
“choice” as no different from the unbridled 
market of economic choice. Both are driven 
by faceless logics, oblivious to how God cre- 
ated us to be. The pontiff believes that both 
deform the person, reducing real human 
beings into mere things to be manipulated, 
used, and ultimately disposed of like com- 
modities. Speaking at a Mass honoring the 
gospel of life, he spoke of these forces in the 
modern world as constructing a new “tower 
of Babel”—a human-made city without a 
foundation in God. 

No changes in the church's position on 
abortion will come from Pope Francis. He is 
stridently opposed to it and will advance the 
church's opposition to laws that support it. 
In On Heaven and Earth, his published dis- 
cussion of current issues with Rabbi Skorka, 
Bergoglio insisted that a human being is 
present at the moment of conception. “To 
not allow further progress in the develop- 
ment of a being that already has the entire 


genetic code of a human being is not ethi- 
cal? he said. 

Euthanasia is similarly killing. For the 
pontiff, euthanasia reflects thinking about 
human persons as if they are mere things, 
much as commodities that no longer com- 
mand value in the marketplace and are 
simply disposed of in our culture of waste. 

Same-sex marriage concerns the pontiff 
in a similar way. Marriage is a founda- 
tional and divinely ordained institution, 
he believes, not a construct of society; it 
was laid down by God in creation. Popular 
opinion or the invisible hands of the free 
market of lifestyles cannot change that. In 
his discussion with Rabbi Skorka, Bergoglio 
described same-sex marriage as “anthropo- 
logic regression,’ and argued that “[e]very 
person needs a male father and a female 
mother that can help them shape their 
identity.” At the same time, in Argentina 
he apparently discussed the possibility of 
civil unions with some openness. It is sur- 
prising, too, how muted this pontiff has 
been about the issue in comparison with 
his predecessor. 

The pontiff’s liberal-seeming positions 
on matters of economics and creation care 
and his conservative-seeming positions on 
abortion, euthanasia, and same-sex marriage 
are not contradictory, but derive from the 
singular, seamless fabric of his understand- 
ing of the divine plan for the human person, 
in creation and en route toward salvation. 


BY SOME ACCOUNTS, the internal issues 
of the institutional Catholic Church has- 
tened the retirement of Benedict XVI. Pope 
Francis inherits a church whose mission is 
undercut by a dysfunctional Roman Curia 
(the central governing body that assists the 
pope), financial mismanagement, too much 
centralization in Rome, and a worldwide 
community of bishops rent by clericalism, 
turf battles, and ideology. Establishing bind- 
ing procedures for resolving past and current 
pedophilia horrors remains an imperative. 
The place of women in the church is still an 
issue. The “New Evangelization,” a mission 
outreach effort begun under John Paul II, is 
still struggling in its most important effort, 
that of re-evangelizing Catholic youth. 

The pope began his office with immedi- 
ate steps toward addressing these matters. 
Among his first decisions was to establish 
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what amounts to an ad hoc cabinet to 
assess and advise him. This so-called “gang 
of eight” is comprised of cardinals repre- 
senting different regions and perspectives 
within the church, but who are for the most 
part distanced from the Roman Curia. 
Expectations are that a significant shake-up 
of the Curia is in the works, that church- 
wide procedures for addressing pedophilia 
are being reconsidered, and that re-empow- 
erment of national bishops’ conferences is 
coming. Part of what’s behind the Curial 
shake up is Pope Francis’ impatience with 
clericalism, the church’s “old boy’s club.” 
From his first hours as pope, Francis has 
warned against clericalism, comparing it 
with heresy for the harm that it does to the 
Christian community. 

Fiscal reform got a boost in June with 
the appointment of Battista Ricca as head of 
the troubled Vatican bank. Expect a sweep- 
ing reappraisal of the bank’s purpose and 
operations along with implementation of 
industry-standard banking practices and 
transparency. The pope’s hand was evident 
in the arrest of Nunzio Scarano, a high-rank- 
ing cleric and Vatican bank accountant, and 
in the July resignations of other high-level 
bank officials. 

In the 1980s, the first cases of sex abuse 
by Catholic clergy in the U.S. began to make 
national news. Since then, however, the 
horror of these terrible violations has been 
discovered in dioceses around the world. 
Though progress has been made, the cleri- 
calism embedded in the traditional structure 
of the Catholic episcopacy has impeded 
attempts to develop comprehensive and 
uniform church-wide or even nationwide 
procedures for addressing abuse, prevent- 
ing abuse, and promoting transparency. 
Many Vatican observers anticipate that Pope 
Francis wants changes that would overcome 
the structural impediments to more binding 
and uniform procedures. 

The role of women in the church is a par- 
ticular interest of the new pope. Throughout 
his writings he evidences a great appreciation 
for what women’s strength and leadership 
mean for every part of society, including for 
the church. Indeed, he remarks in his dis- 
cussion with Skorka that if women “are not 
integrated, a religious community not only 
transforms into a chauvinist society, but also 
into one that is austere, hard, and hardly 


Pope Francis arrives to lead 
the weekly audience in 

St. Peter’s Square. Instead of 
living in the Apostolic 
Palace, the pope moved in 
to a more modest apartmen 
in the Vatican guesthouse. 


sacred.” He does not support the idea of 
women priests. But women are increasingly 
assuming greater leadership in the church. 
This is something that the pope welcomed 
in Argentina, and new roles for women in 
the church under his leadership can surely 
be expected. 

While the Catholic Church is growing 
rapidly in Africa and parts of Asia, many 
Catholics are leaving or having only nomi- 
nal associations with the church in Europe. 
Young people are at the heart of the new 
evangelization under Pope Francis—and 
his message of a “poor church, for the poor” 
has been well-received among the world’s 
youth. 

So a fresh breeze is swirling in the 
Vatican. A new kind of pope is on the Chair 
of Peter. Pope Francis is blunt-spoken, pro- 
phetic, utterly genuine, and seemingly 


repelled by the perquisites of power. For ¢ 
Americans, the unique charisma of Pope & 
Francis is compelling. As a people, we have % 
no truck with pomp. We celebrate plain talk 2 
and pragmatism. We valorize those who 2 
serve. And we demand authenticity. & 

In modern memory, no pope has seemed 
more reflective of our American ideals than 
this Argentine Jesuit. We cannot forget the 
enormity of the challenges that the pope has 
inherited and faces, perhaps the greatest 
being his own radical hope for a Christianity 
that is a poor church, for the poor. It is that 
radical hope, however, that holds out the 
greatest promise for us all. m 


Stephen F. Schneck is director of the Institute 
for Policy Research and Catholic Studies 
at the Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Before he became pope, 


Francis traveled around 3 
Buenos Aires by bus . sf 
and subway. bens | 
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BY JIM RICE 


“SIMPLE IS 
THE NEW CHIC’ 


In John Carr's view, Pope Francis is already shaking 
up the Catholic Church—and the best is yet to come. 


Rick Reinhard 


RIGHT FROM THE beginning, John Carr saw Pope Francis as a “great 
sign of hope?’ 

Carr, who spent more than two decades as the U.S. bishops’ top 
peace and justice officer, was home, working at his kitchen table, when 
the white smoke came up announcing the selection of the new pope. 


“T thought, ‘Oh, my, and this guy I didn't recognize came out,’ Carr lil 

said. “When he said the name ‘Francis, I thought ‘it’s going to be okay.” ‘| d on't thi nk Fra ncis 
As executive director of the Department of Justice, Peace, and 5 : 

Human Development at the U.S. Catholic bishops’ conference, Carr Was an accident. 


carried a rather large portfolio. He often tells the story of being intro- 
duced by a man who said, “He's in charge of social development and 
world peace.’ The man’s wife, in Carr's telling, looked at him and said, 
“You need to do a better job.” 

Since leaving the bishops’ staff last year, Carr has launched a new 
initiative, based at Georgetown University, aimed at helping lay peo- 
ple “become more informed and engaged in their vocation to be ‘salt, 
light, and leaven” in public life. Carr, who visited Sojourners’ office this 
spring, is encouraged that the election of Pope Francis “has provided 
incredible visibility, urgency, and passion” around social issues. “When 
he was going to be elected, his friend said, ‘Don't forget the poor,” Carr 
explained. “A church that moves to the edge to care for the weak and 
vulnerable is a church you want to be a part of? 

The election of Pope Francis, Carr believes, wasn't just a chance 
occurrence. “We do believe that the Holy Spirit acts, so I don’t think 
Francis was an accident,” Carr said. “Imagine if I went to a book pub- 
lisher and said I have a novel to propose. Chapter one, the pope quits, 
for the first time in 600 years. Chapter two is on a bus in Argentina. We 
have this 76-year-old Jesuit who lives among the poor. Chapter three, 
the Italian front runners fade away, and they elect the Jesuit on the bus. 
And, chapter four, he goes to the juvenile prison and washes the feet of 
Muslim girls. What do you think theyd say about that book? I want to 
know how the rest of the book turns out. 


Associated Press 
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Rick Reinhard 


“So I don’t believe 
Francis is an accident,” 
Carr continued. “I think 
his leadership is, frankly, 
inspired. I think he 
will have an enormous 
impact.” 

The pope’s commit- 
ment to a simple lifestyle 
is already affecting the 
behavior of Catholic 
clergy. “A friend of mine 
ran into one of the more 
fluffy cardinals, who is very much into lace 
and all that, in St. Peter’s Square,’ Carr said. 
“The cardinal wore a simple black robe. 
My friend said, “What is this?’ The cardi- 
nal responded, ‘Simple is the new chic’ 
There's a lot of lace for sale on eBay.” In 


‘It looks to me like he's an incredibly 
caring pastor in a global parish. 


July, after Pope Francis encouraged priests 
and nuns to choose “humble” cars, a priest 
in Colombia announced he was selling the 
white Mercedes Benz E200 convertible that 
his four brothers had given him. “We priests 
undoubtedly have to be very conscious that 
we have to live with our people in the condi- 
tions in which our people live,” said Cardinal 
Ruben Salazar, head of the Colombian bish- 
ops’ conference. 

The pope’s actions go far beyond mere 
symbolism, according to Carr. “In the 
Catholic community, symbolism is sub- 
stance—we'’re a sacramental community,’ 
Carr said. “Where he stands, what he wears, 
where he lives, who he eats with—all those 
are communicating to us in very powerful 
ways. Francis is demonstrating with his style, 
his substance, that standing with and for the 
poor is at the core of who we are.” 


FRANCIS’ PAPACY, CARR thinks, could 
well herald a significant time of reform in 
the Catholic Church—a reform centered 
on reconnecting the church with those who 
live on the margins. “When Francis was in 
Argentina, and over and over again since 
he’s been named pope, he said he prefers 
a church at the edge,’ Carr said. “He said, 
‘I prefer a church that makes a thousand 
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mistakes in the streets to 
one that is turned in on 
itself?” 

Francis, Carr believes, 
is “a simple, powerful 
pastor who is teaching us 
about priorities’—and the 
pope’s lessons apply to U.S. 
politics as well. “He chose 
the name Francis because 
St. Francis was for the 
poor, for creation, and for 
peace,” Carr said. “If you 


were to pick the three issues that most need 


attention in Washington and arent getting it, 
it would be poverty, creation, and peace. So 
he’s going to challenge the status quo, in the 
church and in Washington.” 

Challenging the status quo, of course, 
inevitably entails address- 
ing the subordinate role of 
women in the church. “My 
hope is that Pope Francis 
will find and communicate 
that the richness of the life 
of the church—men and women, First World, 
Third World, African, Asian, European, North 
American—that that diversity will be reflected 
in who leads the church,’ Carr said. 

“There are women, lay and religious, 
who are among the most powerful lead- 
ers of the church, in terms of its ministries,” 
Carr continued. When an earlier pope said 
that “to care for the poor is as important as 
proclaiming the gospel and celebrating the 
sacraments,” Carr said he was struck that 
“those are ministries, essentially, estab- 
lished by and run by women, at least in the 
United States. So if proclaiming the gospel, 
educating people in the faith, caring for the 
poor is as important as the sacraments, then 
Catholic health care, Catholic education, and 
human services” are all essential aspects of 
leadership in the church. “Tf the church's life 
is defined by all three things, then we ought 
to reflect that in who we recognize as lead- 
ers in the church” 

A key issue of church leadership, for Carr, 
involves the role of lay people, and that is 
highlighted by this year’s marking of the 50th 
anniversary of the Second Vatican Council. 
“One of the outcomes of Vatican II has been 
enormous participation of lay people in the 
ecclesial life of the church,’ Carr said. “One 

See SIMPLE, Page 25 
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WHAT ABOUT THE WOMEN? 


Pope Francis is clearly on a mission to alter the status quo, but will that extend to greater freedom 
for women’s leadership in the church? «by CAROL KEEHAN 


POPE FRANCIS HAS created a new environment in the church. 
Beginning with asking all the people in St. Peter’s Square to bless 
him, living in a humble apartment and not the papal palace, placing 
his own phone calls, paying his own bills, giving simple daily hom- 
ilies, having conversations with many people, and joyfully mingling 
with people: These all characterize an incredibly different pope. What 
has been even more attractive about Pope Francis than his style has 
been what he has said. 

Pope Francis is clearly not on a mission to preserve the status quo. 
He's been outspoken about the need for change in the world and in 
the church. In this he has not been a “professional denouncer.” Rather, 
he always contrasts what needs to change with the opportunity to 
be so much more than we are now. Whether it is oppressive global 
economic policy or clerical ambition, Pope Francis points out that we 
are called to something more noble and satisfying. The call of Christ 
is to be our best self. Francis reminds us, “God always forgives. Don't 
forget this. God always forgives.” 

Another striking aspect of Pope Francis is his constant and passion- 
ate concern for people who are poor and vulnerable and his reminder 
of our responsibilities to them. Whether he is talking to world leaders, 
bishops, or general audiences, his love of poor people and his firsthand 
knowledge of their challenges and how we should respond is profound. 


HOW THIS PAPACY will handle what are generally labeled “wom- 
en's issues” and the ability of women to fully utilize their talents in 
the church has yet to unfold. Many are prayerfully watching how he 
will deal with issues such as the Leadership Conference of Women 
Religious investigation, the role of women in the church, both lay and 
religious, and women in leadership. 

We know that guiding all the consideration of these issues is a holy 
man who is transparent and humble and believes in a servant church. 
He is a man who listens and values service to the church and to the 

vulnerable. Lay and religious women have noth- 
A crowd waves hand- ; : 
kerchiefs as Pope ing to fear—and much to look forward to—in 
Francis speaks. His this papacy. Pope Francis has shown that he 
approach to “women’s is not about condemnation and secrecy. “Dear 
issues” has yet to : i a 
ea brothers and sisters,” he has said, “let us look 

to God as the God of life, let us look to [God's] 
law, to the gospel message, as the way to freedom and life. The liv- 
ing God sets us free! Let us say ‘yes’ to love and not selfishness. Let 
us say ‘yes’ to life and not death. Let us say ‘yes’ to freedom and not 
enslavement to the many idols of our time.” 

This kind of openness based on the gospels, combined with a pas- 
toral heart and transparency, promises the opportunity for women to 
search together with the church for the will of God in any situation 
or question with confidence that the will of God is the only agenda. = 


Sister Carol Keehan, DC, is president and chief executive officer of 
the Catholic Health Association of the United States and a member of 
Sojourners’ board. 
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A HEARTLESS 
CULT OF MONEY 


‘Not to share one’s goods with the poor is 
to rob them’ . by poPE FRANCIS 


[T]HE MAJORITY OF THE men and women 
of our time continue to live daily in situa- 
tions of insecurity, with dire consequences. 
... One cause of this situation, in my opinion, 
is in our relationship with money, and our 
acceptance of its power over ourselves and 
our society. Consequently the financial crisis 
which we are experiencing makes us forget — 
that its ultimate origin is to be found in a profound human crisis, in the 
denial of the primacy of human beings. We have created new idols. 
The worship of the golden calf of old (Exodus 32:15-34) has found a 
new and heartless image in the cult of money and the dictatorship 
of an economy which is faceless and lacking any truly humane goal. 
The worldwide financial and economic crisis seems to highlight 
the distortions and above all the gravely deficient human perspec- 
tive, which reduces [people] to one of [their] needs alone, namely, 
consumption. Worse yet, human beings themselves are nowadays 

considered as consumer goods 


Human beings are which can be used and thrown 


away. We have begun a throw- 


nowadays considered away culture. This tendency is 
as consumer goods seen on the level of individuals 


and whole societies; and it is being 


which can be used promoted ... 


While the income of a minor- 

and thrown aWay. ity is increasing exponentially, that 
of the majority is crumbling. This 

imbalance results from ideologies that uphold the absolute autonomy 
of markets and financial speculation, and thus deny the right of control 
to States, which are themselves charged with providing for the com- 
mon good. ... | encourage the financial experts and the political leaders 
of your countries to consider the words of Saint John Chrysostom: 
“Not to share one’s goods with the poor is to rob them and to deprive 
them of life. It is not our goods that we possess, but theirs.” ... 
Money has to serve, not to rule! The pope loves everyone, rich and poor 
alike, but the pope has the duty, in Christ's name, to remind the rich to 
help the poor, to respect them, to promote them. The pope appeals for 
disinterested solidarity and for a return to person-centered ethics in 
the world of finance and economics. ... The church encourages those in 
power to be truly at the service of the common good of their peoples. = 


From Pope Francis’ May 16 address while receiving new ambassadors to 
the Vatican. 
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SIMPLE, continued from Page 22 


of the greatest heresies of our time is the 
separation of faith from everyday life on the 
part of the laity. I think we've got a lot of 
that heresy around. Closing that gap is really 
important. It’s important for our own salva- 
tion. It’s important for our own families and 
parishes. And it’s really important for the 
society we live in” 

Carr’s new venture, called the Initiative 
on Catholic Social Thought and Public Life, 
focuses on helping Catholic lay men and 
women “bring the fullness of Catholic social 
teaching” into public life. “Part of what ’'m 
hoping to work on,” Carr said, “is making 
sure that lay men and women, particularly 
younger folks, see this as part of what it is 
to be a believer. Faith is not a burden. It’s 
not just a set of rules. In fact, it’s a different 
way of looking at the world. Catholic social 
teaching can be a way to invite people in.” 

And so far, Carr sees Pope Francis 
strongly supporting that perspective. “I think 
everybody understands that social teaching 
is a part of being a Catholic Christian,” Carr 
said. “But there’s a question about where 
that fits in our lives, in our parish life, in 
the church, in our country, and around the 
world. I think Francis is settling that: It’s 
core.” 

Carr emphasizes that “Catholic” social 
teaching isn’t limited to the Catholic 
Church, nor is it new. “It literally goes back 
to the prophets, back to Genesis,” Carr 
said. “But it took particular power and 
force from the life and words of Jesus. For 
me, the mission statement of the church 
was given by Jesus in his hometown syn- 
agogue. “The spirit of the Lord sent me to 
bring good news to the poor, liberty to cap- 
tives, and sight to the blind’ That’s the heart 
of Catholic social principles: how we treat 
the human person, especially the least of 
these. I think Catholic social teaching has a 
lot to offer” as we seek to address the prob- 
lems of the world. 

At this point, early in Pope Francis’ ten- 
ure, Carr is inspired and encouraged by the 
pope’s leadership. “It looks to me like he’s 
an incredibly caring pastor in a global par- 
ish,” Carr said, “and a very powerful teacher, 
because he speaks directly and bluntly to us.” 
The question is, will we listen? m 


Jim Rice is editor of Sojourners. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


GRADUATE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Union Theological Seminary in the City of New York is a 
seminary and a graduate school of theology established in 
1836 by founders “deeply impressed by the claims of the 
world upon the church.” Union prepares women and men 
for committed lives of service to the church, academy, 
and society. A Union education develops practices of 
mind and body that foster intellectual and academic 
excellence, social justice, and compassionate wisdom. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS - APPLY ONLINE 


Master of Divinity (M.Div.) a flexible three-year 
degree for those considering vocational ministry in 
various settings and professions. 


Master of Arts (M.A.) a two-year degree pursued by 
those seeking greater academic study of religion or 
theology or aspiring toward Ph.D. study. 


Master of Sacred Theology (S.T.M.) a one-year 
degree for advanced theological study in a particular 
area after the M.Div. or M.A. or an equivalent 
degree. 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) a degree pursued 

by those considering vocations of teaching and 
research in colleges, universities or seminaries after 
the M.Div. or M.A. or an equivalent degree. 


www.utsnyc.edu or 212.280.1317 
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Taha Baker, a member of the Gaza Surf Club, 
catches waves off the Mediterranean 

coast near Gaza City. Top: Citrus farmer 

Yusuf Jilal Arafat stands in front of his 

home in which his 5-year-old daughter, 
Runan, was killed when 10 Israeli 

missiles struck this mostly agricultural 

area in the Al Zeitoun neighborhood 

of Gaza City. 


Gaza, a land at once ugly and impoverished— 
and beautiful and rich. 
Photos and text by RYAN RODRICK BEILER 


IN “SILENCE FOR GAZA," Palestinian poet Mahmoud Darwish cap- 
tures the contradictions of the coastal enclave, describing it alternately 
as “ugly, impoverished, miserable,” and “the most beautiful, the pur- 
est and richest among us.” Darwish’s antonyms evoke Gaza’s crushing 
conditions and resilient residents, exemplars of sumud, an Arabic word 
roughly translated as “steadfast perseverance” —a fundamental form 
of Palestinian resistance. Darwish’s poem also states that Gaza “did 
not believe that it was material for media. It did not prepare for cam- 
eras and did not put smiling paste on its face” And yet every person, 
every story, every image of Gaza illustrates this persistent paradox of 
a land at once ugly and beautiful. 


“I DON’T KNOW why they targeted us. No rockets were fired from 
our neighborhood,’ says citrus farmer Yusuf Jilal Arafat, whose 5-year- 
old daughter Runan was killed when Israeli warplanes bombed their 
home. Arafat's wife, four months pregnant, and their 8-year-old son 
were found alive in the rubble. His surviving children now suffer from 
frequent panic attacks at night. Many of Arafat’s trees were destroyed 
by the bombs, and the ground is covered with oranges now in various 
stages of decay. Rumors of contamination by Israeli weapons may hurt 
the sales of his crop, but he will still harvest. The family is living with 
Arafat's father-in-law until they can rebuild. 

Rebuilding under Israeli import restrictions is no simple task, 
so salvaging existing materials remains a vital practice—albeit 
risky, according to structural engineers. But ingenuity-by-neces- 
sity is constantly on display in Gaza, whether it’s recovering crushed 
stone from beneath ruined highways, straightening steel rebar from 
bombed-out buildings, or pulverizing concrete for reuse in new 
(but weaker) blocks. 


JAMAL AL-DALU was at the mosque praying when Israeli air strikes 
leveled his home, killing his sister, his wife, their two daughters, and 
a son along with his wife and four children. “This is the occupation 
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doing injustice to the Palestinians,” Al-Dalu 
lamented. “They didn't give us a warning. 
They just hit the house with the children in it. 
My daughters were in their youth. What did 
they do to them?” 

The Israeli military first claimed that 
Al-Dalu’s son was a Hamas “terror opera- 
tive,’ but after Human Rights Watch debunked 
that and subsequent justifications, no further 
explanation was offered. The Israeli human 
rights organization B'Tselem reports that 
many similar incidents belie the rationale 
that such deaths result solely because militants 
operate in civilian areas, asserting that even 
if that were true in all cases, one war crime 
would not justify another. 

In spite of such devastating losses, many 
Gazans still seek peace. “People from outside 
only see all Palestinians as terrorists,” says 
Mohammad Abu Jayab, a Gaza City lifeguard. 
“We're not against religions—Jews, Christians, 
Muslims—we're all human beings.” 

“The Hamas government is bad, but we 
are people. What have we done? This is a 
problem between governments,” says Abu 
Jayab, who helped start the Gaza Surf Club, 
which has partnered with the Israeli group 
Surfing 4 Peace to bring surfboards to Gaza 
and broader perspectives to youth from both 
sides. But such exchanges are rare given tight 
controls on access in and out of Gaza. 


“GOD GIVES YOU strength,” says Araxi 
Waheed, recalling the terror she felt alone 
on a night when a dozen Israeli missiles 


‘| don't know why they 
targeted us. No rockets 
were fired from here. 


pounded her neighborhood. Waheed, a 
widow and one of about 3,000 Christians 
among Gaza’s 1.7 million residents, is a 
board member of the Near East Council 
of Churches Committee for Refugee Work 
(NECCCRW). In the weeks following the 
attacks, she and her Muslim neighbors 
helped each other endure shortages of food, 
water, and electricity resulting from Israel’s 
targeting of civilian infrastructure. 

Like Waheed, the committee answers 
Christ's call to love one’s neighbors, offer- 
ing medical clinics and vocational schools to 
meet the needs of Gaza’s most vulnerable. By 
serving their neighbors without discrimina- 
tion, the committee enjoys the respect of the 
Muslim majority, though in rare cases Islamist 
extremists have targeted other Christians. One 
of their clinics was destroyed by Israeli bombs, 
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Palestinian laborers gather 
crushed stone from beneath 
destroyed roads near the 
300-meter “no-go zone” 
enforced by the Israeli 
military within Gaza’s 
borders. 


but it has since been rebuilt and continues to 
serve the community. 


THESE STORIES OF struggle and strength 
occur between the rock of Israel’s six-year 
blockade and the hard place of Hamas rule. 
According to a U.S. State Department cable 
released by WikiLeaks: “As part of their over- 
all embargo plan against Gaza, Israeli officials 
have confirmed on multiple occasions that 
they intend to keep the Gazan economy on 
the brink of collapse without quite pushing 
it over the edge.” But Israel's stated policy of 
“economic warfare” against Hamas has only 
allowed the regime to grow stronger by its 
taxation of the robust smuggling through 
tunnels to Egypt. 

Meanwhile, Israel engages in chicken-egg 
exchanges of violence with armed factions 
that launch rockets across the border. The 
militants’ crude, short-range Qassams typ- 
ically fall outside of populated areas. But, 
periodically, more advanced long-range mis- 
siles have struck as far as Tel Aviv. B'Tselem 
reports that since June 2004, rockets have 
killed 32 Israelis, mostly civilians, while Israeli 
forces have killed 3,569 Palestinians in Gaza, 
nearly half of them civilians. 


AND SO GAZAS volatile spiral winds on. 
After a ceasefire last November, Gaza’s fish- 
ermen were told they could fish up to six 
nautical miles from the coast instead of the 
previous three-mile limit enforced by Israel. 
According to Fuad Al Amouri, president of 
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Palestinian men clap and 
sing around a campfire in a 
seaside shack near Gaza City. 


An Israeli remote-controlled sniper 
gun sits atop a tower in the wall 
along Gaza’s northern border. 
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the fishermen’s union in the city of Khan 
Younis, the change means little, as the good 
fishing is from nine to 12 miles out. (The Oslo 
Accords promised a 20-mile zone.) Even 
this modest change was suspended for two 
months this spring. “The designated fishing 
zone was limited due to rocket fire,’ declared 
an Israeli military statement, admitting that 
fishermen were being collectively punished 
for the actions of militant groups. Moreover, 
the Israeli navy continues to attack fishing 
boats venturing into the expanded limits, 
destroying motors and arresting fishermen. 
Yet Al Amouri and his companions continue 
to cast their nets. 

The poet Darwish warns against idealiz- 
ing Gaza’s suffering: “We do injustice to Gaza 
when we turn it into a myth, because we will 
hate it when we discover that it is no more 
than a small poor city that resists.” 

Today, “Palestinians in Gaza live in one 
big prison,” laments the lifeguard Abu Jayab. 
But against all evidence to the contrary, he 
declares, “I hope tomorrow there will be 
peace between Palestine and Israel.” Though 
Gaza’s rockets may make headlines, the 
enduring hopes of its people display its tru- 
est resistance, its sumud. = 


Ryan Rodrick Beiler (mccpalestine.wordpress. 
com) is a service worker in Palestine and Israel 
with Mennonite Central Committee, a part- 
ner with Al Najd Developmental Forum and 
NECCCRW. 
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BY ED STETZER 


AS GOD INTENDS 


New data shows that Protestant churches, 
including evangelicals, are increasingly involved 
in social action ministries. 


THE LEADERSHIP of 12Stone Church, 
a multi-campus congregation based in 
Gwinnett County, Ga., became increasingly 
concerned about how home foreclosures, 
rampant unemployment, and other finan- 
cial strains were impacting families in 
metro Atlanta. They set an ambitious goal 
of providing relief to 5,000 families in their 
church and community. Eventually they 
raised more than $550,000 through desig- 
nated gifts, many from church members who 
were themselves unemployed. 

Partnering with the HoneyBaked Ham 
Company, Kroger grocery stores, and other 
area sponsors, the 12Stone Church members 
distributed food to needy families, culminat- 
ing with a day of giveaways in the parking 
lot of Coolray Field, home to the Gwinnett 
Braves, the local minor league baseball 
team. People began lining up hours before 
the event, jamming traffic on nearby I-85. 
Others slept in their cars overnight to keep 
from missing out. 

Imago Dei Church in Raleigh, N.C., 
has mercy ministries built into the DNA of 
the church. They’ve adapted Rick Warren’s 
PEACE Plan: plant churches, evangelize 
the world, aid the poor and sick, care for 
the orphan and the oppressed, and equip 
leaders. 

Working through the Raleigh-based 
nonprofit Help One Now, Imago Dei is 
partnering with an orphanage in Haiti and 
sponsoring children. Through this ministry, 
the church is providing basic needs, includ- 
ing food, clean water, and health care. They 

§ also support education programs so that the 
£ children will be equipped to one day provide 
§ for their own families. 

Orphan care is an important element 


of Imago Dei’s ministry and mission. As a 
church, they desire to create and maintain 
a biblical culture of adoption and caring for 
the orphan and widow. The church recently 
launched the Imago Dei Adoption Fund to 
assist church members who desire to adopt 
domestically or internationally and who 
require some financial assistance. 


IMAGO DEI AND 12Stone are only two of 
the many Protestant churches that are not 
only talking about caring for others, they 
are taking action. More churches are finding 
ways to make social action a natural outflow 
of their missional response to the world, both 
locally and globally. 

According to a series of telephone sur- 
veys conducted by LifeWay Research 
between 2008 and 2012, there is a growing 
awareness of and involvement in social jus- 
tice ministries among Protestant churches in 
the United States, aimed at caring for the for- 
gotten, disenfranchised, and oppressed. 

Almost all—95 percent—of the 1,000 or 
more Protestant senior pastors we surveyed 
agreed that caring for the poor is man- 
dated by the gospel. When pastors believe 
this, their churches tend to care more about 
social justice issues. Studies show the per- 
centage of churches engaged in care for the 
poor has increased over the past four years. 
In 2012, 90 percent of Protestant pastors said 
their churches had “mobilized its members 
to directly engage and care for the poor in 
their communities,’ up from 76 percent in 
2009 and 85 percent in 2010. 

Pastors also identified poverty as the 
most important issue facing our nation 
today when asked to rank the following five 
issues—poverty (25 percent), abortion (24 


95% 


of Protestant pastors 
agree that caring for 
the poor is mandated 
by the gospel. 
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of pastors 

report that their 
churches have directly 
engaged and cared 
for the poor in their 
communities. 


70% 


of pastors agree that 
many social justice 
issues, including 
creation care, 

are “pro-life” issues. 
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percent), same-sex marriage (20 percent), 
health care (19 percent), and the environ- 
ment (3 percent). 

The level of engagement churches 
have in caring for the poor may be influ- 
enced by how often pastors speak to their 
congregations about poverty. More than 
three-quarters of Protestant pastors speak 
on poverty several times a year or more. In 
2012, 43 percent said they speak about pov- 
erty several times a year, up from 39 percent 
in 2010; 18 percent speak on poverty about 
once a month; and 16 percent speak on the 
topic several times a month. Pastors who 
self-identify as mainline and Democrat talk 
more in their churches about poverty than 
do other pastors. 


OUR RESEARCH ALSO indicates that the 
level of a pastor’s involvement in addressing 
poverty is somewhat related to geography, 
political affiliation, and church affiliation. 

Pastors in large cities are more likely to 
strongly agree (63 percent) that their churches 
are “personally involved at the local level in 
addressing poverty.” Among pastors in rural 
areas, 53 percent strongly agree. Pastors who 
self-identify as Democrats (71 percent) or 
independents (64 percent) are more likely to 
strongly agree with that statement than self- 
identified Republicans (47 percent). 

In addition to focusing on poverty and 
hunger, evangelicals in recent years have 
become active in the fight against human 
trafficking. With data indicating that there 
are more people enslaved today than there 
were during the years of the transatlantic slave 
trade, many evangelicals have stepped into the 
fray, especially to address bonded labor and 
sex trafficking, the two most prominent forms 
of contemporary human slavery. 

Gwen Adams, for example, is the adult 
women’s pastor at ChangePoint church in 
Anchorage, Alaska. She’s not only educating 
the people in her church about trafficking, 
she also joined the governor of Alaska’s 
taskforce on human trafficking. Through 
the taskforce some key changes have been 
made in a crime bill that will make it easier 
to address crimes of human trafficking and 
easier to help victims of these crimes. She 
also is part of her church’s startup initiative 
called Priceless: Redefining Worth, a minis- 
try focused on sex trafficking, incest, sexual 
slavery, and sexual assault in Alaska. 
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Seventy percent of the pastors we sur- 
veyed agreed that many social justice 
issues—including poverty, disease, and tor- 
ture—are “pro-life” issues. Based on our 
research, it appears that pro-life is consid- 
ered by many pastors to include caring for 
creation, particularly when one considers 
the harm environmental degradation has 
on human health. 

Jonathan Merritt, author of A Faith of 
Our Own, says that young evangelicals are 
more pro-life than previous generations, if 


77% 


of pastors report that they 
speak about poverty from 
the pulpit several times 

a year or more. 


one considers pro-life to mean “a womb-to- 
tomb ethic that addresses war, poverty, and 
global hunger, in addition to abortion.” It 
appears the “womb-to-tomb” idea is gain- 
ing traction among pastors. 

Jesus defined his ministry as being 
focused on the poor, the captive, the blind, 
the oppressed (see Luke 4:18). So we join 
him on mission not only when we proclaim 
the gospel but also when we confront injus- 
tice, touch human need, and seek to bring 
about changes that make at least one part 
of the world more like God intends it to be. 

Because Christ's reign has already been 
inaugurated though not completed, the 
church has a meaningful role within the 
“already, but not yet” time we call the pres- 
ent. More than just “having a role,’ we sense 
inside us a God-given desire to serve the hurt- 
ing, to restore the broken, and to minister to 
the marginalized with the tools and opportu- 
nities God has placed at our disposal. 

Christians have always believed that they 
can't preach Jesus and not care about justice 
or, conversely, that they can't have true jus- 
tice without pointing people toward Jesus 
the Just. The numbers seem to show that 
more churches are catching that mission. = 


Ed Stetzer is president of LifeWay Research. 
His most recent book is Subversive Kingdom. 
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BY MATTHEW MYER BOULTON 
Illustration by Ken Davis 


THE CITY OF GOD 
THE CITY OF CAIN 


How taking it to the streets is changing 
theological education. 


MY FIRST GUIDED tour of Indianapolis was with a real estate agent, crisscrossing 
the city in his gleaming black Lexus. He spoke as he drove, filling the air with phrases 
such as, “Now, this is a terrific neighborhood,’ and “You'll want to steer clear of that 
one over there.” 

As youd guess, he focused on amenities, or the lack of them: hip restaurants, nearby 
shopping, nice parks, great schools. Security and consumables, good neighborhoods 
and bad. A mental map of the city took shape as we drove. 

My second tour, just a few days later, was quite different—so different that it changed 
my life. This time the guide was one of the faculty members at Christian Theological 
Seminary, the school where I had just been appointed president. Shed lived in the city for 
more than 20 years, and on her tour, consumables came up now and then, but they took 
a definite back seat to the creative, groundbreaking ministries going on around town. 

Her remarks frequently echoed the real estate agent's, but from an entirely differ- 
ent angle. Shed say, “Now, this is a low-income neighborhood and a food desert [a 
section of the city where nutritious, affordable food isn't readily available] —and right 
there on the corner is the amazing little church that’s started an organic community 
garden ministry.’ Then a few minutes later: “Now, this is a middle-income neighbor- 
hood—and there's the mosque that’s making a tremendous difference through its youth 
program.’ And so on. 

That tour took more than six fascinating hours, and it still only scratched the sur- 
face of the creative ministries alive and well throughout the city. Those six hours redrew 
my mental map of the city entirely and gave me my first glimpse of what it might mean 
to be a thriving seminary in the 21st century. 


THERE ARE MANY ways to begin this story of seminaries and cities. One is with the 
book of Genesis, a text that depicts humanity as descending not only from Adam and 
Eve, but also from their conflicted, murderous son Cain—the builder of the original 
city (Genesis 4:17). 


---- p> 


From the outset, then, both light and 
shadows fall across the Christian scriptural 
account of the human city, and the resolu- 
tion of this ambiguity—the redemption of 
the city, we might say—has a special place in 
the biblical imagination. The New Testament 
gospels each begin in the countryside and 
culminate in Jerusalem, the city Jesus longs 
to gather under his wings like a mother 
hen (Matthew 23:37). And the poetic icon 
for the culmination of creation itself is not 
a return to a New Eden, but rather a New 
Jerusalem, a heavenly city descending to 
earth (Revelation 21:2). 

So that's one way to begin—with biblical 
poetry about the role of the city in human 
and divine life. Another beginning is in 12th 
century Paris and early 19th century Berlin, 
the two cities where the deep structure of 
modern Western theological education was 
born. 

Many mainline Protestant seminaries in 
North America have been heavily influenced 
by variations on the model developed by the 
University of Berlin, itself a modernization 
of the medieval approach pioneered in Paris. 
Those American seminaries followed Berlin 
not only in how they categorized theological 
knowledge (biblical studies, church history, 
systematic theology, practical ministry) but 
also with respect to the even more funda- 
mental idea, inherited from the medieval 
university but now with an Enlightenment 
twist, that seminary education is primarily 


a form of developing literate, critical, schol- 
arly expertise. 

A great deal of seminary education today 
operates on something like these basic prem- 
ises. Over the years, of course, seminaries 
everywhere have introduced new rubrics 
and principles of organization, as well as 
revamped programs of “field education,” 
“arts of ministry” formation, and the like. 
But the Paris/Berlin model is still widely dis- 
cernible, both above and beneath the surface. 

Even the phrase “field education” can 
participate in—and thereby strengthen— 
the Paris/Berlin paradigm, since it seems 
to suggest that the rest of a seminarian’s 
training is somehow not “in the field,” but 
on retreat from the field, cloistered in a way 
quite appropriate for scholarly, largely text- 
based learning. 

But it wasn’t always so. The Paris and 
Berlin models were themselves contrasting 
alternatives to other approaches to theologi- 
cal education, many of which were based on 
versions of apprenticeship and what we today 
might call “experiential learning.” Indeed, 
countless Christian communities—includ- 
ing many communities of color—continue 
to employ apprenticeship and experiential 
learning as their primary modes of Christian 
formation in general, and leadership forma- 
tion in particular. In these cases, the category 


A six-hour tour gave me a 
glimpse of what it might 
mean to be a thriving 
seminary in the 21st 
century. 


“field education” doesn't even arise, since the 
whole endeavor is thoroughly oriented in 
and toward “the field” 

Bearing this in mind, a third place we 
might begin this story is with theologi- 
cal education in the earliest decades and 
centuries of the Christian movement. 
Apprenticeship and experiential models of 
Christian formation have roots that go back 
at least as far as the gospels, where Jesus is 
portrayed as an itinerant, field-based, impro- 
visational teacher, a kind of docent and 
exemplar who shepherds a small group of 
disciples (“disciple” is from discipulus, “stu- 
dent”) on a journey that is also an apostolic, 
restorative, educational mission. 

In the centuries that followed, early 
Christian communities soon began describ- 
ing themselves in terms of the Greek paideia 
tradition. In ancient Athens, paideia was 
an immersive, holistic educational process 
meant to form youth into responsible adult 
citizens. Through physical disciplines and 
contemplative practices, including read- 
ing selected texts (initially Homer, and later 
Plato and other philosophers), these youth 
were to cultivate the virtues necessary for 
full participation in the self-governing polis, 
or city. 

Christians picked up on this basic edu- 
cational design, substituting scripture and 
other theological texts for Homer and Plato 
and citizenship in the kingdom of God 
for citizenship in Athens. For a millennia 
and more, in monasteries and elsewhere, 
Christian theological education was con- 
ceived and carried out as an immersive, 
formative, Christian paideia—and rem- 
nants of this ancient approach are alive and 
well today. 


SURVEYING ALL OF this ground, it’s clear 
that this is by no means a story with simple 
heroes and villains. From the Paris/Berlin 
model, we inherit and should celebrate intel- 
lectual rigor, constructive critical thinking, 
and a deep commitment to ongoing dia- 
logue with other branches of knowledge and 


inquiry. From the accounts of Jesus the rabbi 
in the gospels, we likewise inherit and should 
celebrate small-group, itinerant, field-based 
apprenticeship. And from early Christian 
history, we inherit and should celebrate the 
paideia tradition of holistic, thoroughgoing 
formation and discipleship. 

All of which brings us back full circle 
to my twin tours of Indianapolis. As we've 
seen, the governing goal of the ancient pai- 
deia tradition, the telos toward which the 
entire education is properly oriented, is wise 
and capable citizenship in the polis. When 
Christians adopted this approach, they 
emphasized citizenship in the kingdom of 
God—but as we know it, that dawning realm 
is always local, always here and now, always 
“on earth as it is in heaven.’ 

In other words, the city of God is for us 
only visible and tangible in and through the 
city of Cain. And so in that sense, insofar as 
21st century theological education is shaped 
by our inheritance of the Christian paideia 
tradition, it should properly take place for 
the sake of the brick and mortar, flesh and 
blood cities we call home. Or better, it takes 
place for the sake of wise and capable par- 
ticipation in God’s redemption of the city, 
the already ongoing advent of a new realm, 
a New Jerusalem, a new polis—or a New 
Indianapolis, as the case may be. 

But if this is the governing goal, we'll 
have to take a page out of Jesus’ playbook 
and learn through small-group, itinerant, 
field-based apprenticeship, balanced by time 
for reflection and integration. Texts and tex- 
tual analysis will continue to play a crucial 
role, but the heart of this kind of education is 
looking and listening, discerning and engag- 
ing the local ministries in which the Holy 
Spirit is already present and active. 

Conceived in this light, the familiar 
scholarly disciplines—including their critical 
methods—become aids for this discernment 
process: scripture as spectacles for seeing 
God’s work in the past and present; church 
history as the narratives through which we 
might trace out divine signatures in different 


times and places; theology as the rigorous, 
beautiful ideas that help bring us back to our 
senses, so we might notice what we would 
otherwise miss. 

Take the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, for 
example, that supposedly most abstract and 
abstruse of all Christian ideas. As a tool for 
discerning God’s work in our local habitats, 
the doctrine positively comes alive in the 
most tangible, practical ways. 

Where shall we find the triune God 
at work? Since Christians confess God 
as Creator, we're wise to explore the civic 
nooks and crannies where creativity flour- 
ishes: art studios and community gardens, 
social entrepreneurial startups and vibrant 
music festivals. Since we confess God as 
Redeemer, we're wise to spend time among 
the lost and the least—the hungry, the 
thirsty, the prisoner, the stranger—and 
those who serve them. Since we confess 
God as Spirit, we're wise to seek out those 
Pentecostal places, both within us and with- 
out us, where life breaks forth out of death, 
order out of chaos, communication out of 
conflict and division. 

The more I get to know my city with 
these principles in mind, the more my men- 
tal map of the place changes and grows, and 
the better citizen I become—of Indianapolis, 
yes, but even more of the kingdom of God 
at hand here and now. To the extent that we 
facilitate this kind of learning at Christian 
Theological Seminary, training church and 
community leaders to discern and partici- 
pate in God’s unfolding work in our local 
context, we become a seminary for the city. 

We take that six-hour tour together, 
again and again. We live out an immersive, 
itinerant, improvisational style of teaching 
and learning, with instructors curating and 
facilitating experiences as much as convey- 
ing information. We take up an intentional 
convening role in the city’s common life, 
hosting crucial civic conversations, and 
always inquiring after how faith can illu- 
mine the vital issues of the day. 

The good news is that, like many North 


American seminaries, at CTS we have been 
incubating seeds of this overall approach 
for many years. One professor teaches a 
course on Christianity and criminal justice 
that meets in a local correctional facility, 
with inmates comprising half the class and 
CTS students the other half. Another pro- 
fessor offers a seminar on forgiveness that 
meets in a CTS classroom—and yet is none- 
theless immersive and itinerant, since she 
deliberately shepherds her students through 
the topic’s challenging interior, existential 
wilderness. And our premier scholarship 
program, The Discipleship Project, is based 
on a model of 12 students working and 
learning together with two faculty mentors, 
including extensive site visits to vibrant min- 
istries near and far. 

Mind you, not one of these examples 
involves any compromise in analytical rigor 
or critical thinking. On the contrary, in our 
experience this kind of embodied, incarna- 
tional learning only ups the intellectual ante, 
even as it provides students and faculty alike 
with a vivid repertoire of practical, inspira- 
tional role models and case studies. 

Looking ahead, the challenge for North 
American seminaries will be to allow 
these kinds of seeds to flourish and trans- 
form the garden. Every seminary has its 
own strengths, as does every city—so this 
approach can only be radically contextual, 
always tailored to the local scene. No two six- 
hour tours will be exactly alike. 

But becoming a seminary for the city 
(or for the town, or for the rural area) holds 
great promise for the next chapter in North 
American theological education. It sets the 
right goal—citizenship in the city of God, as 
manifest in and through the city of Cain— 
not only for the seminary but also for the 
Christian church in all its forms, and most 
of all for our participation together in God’s 
redemptive, ongoing, local life-giving work. = 


Matthew Myer Boulton is president and 
professor of theology at Christian Theological 
Seminary in Indianapolis. 
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Giving yourself over to poverty, 
over to those who don't know you 
from Adam, must change a person. 


Buddhist monks at prayer. In some traditions 
monks beg for their daily bread as a means 
of learning humility. 
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When the Pharisees heard that [Jesus] had silenced the FAITHFUL PEOPLE are often stubborn people. Cambodian 
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Sadducees, they gathered together, and one of them, 
a lawyer, asked him a question to test him. “Teacher, 
which commandment in the law is the greatest?” He 
said to him, “You shall love the Lord your God with all 
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any larger than a mustard seed. No regime, 
regardless how brutal, can eradicate faith. 
This Cambodian Buddhist tradition 
of giving your entire well-being over to 
a community of strangers is one that has 
something to say to those of Christian faith. 
Giving yourself over to poverty, over to 
those who don’t know you from Adam, must 
change a person. After spending a year as 
an intentional beggar, as theologian Barbara 
Brown Taylor notes, youd be hard pressed 
to differentiate yourself from all those “oth- 
ers” we tend to pity, fear, admire, or despise. 


EMBODYING THE commandments is 
essential to the Christian faith. Perhaps that’s 
what makes Jesus’ words in Matthew 22:34- 
40 so difficult to swallow. Much of what Jesus 
says is bothersome not only to the caricatures 
of Pharisees and Sadducees in the gospels, but 
also to each of us as we continue to discern 
what it means to be faithful followers of God. 

US. citizens aren't the only ones who can 
morph a four-page Constitution into some 
800,000-odd pages of codified law. By the 
time we get to the first century when Jesus 
lived, the Ten Commandments had been 
expanded into hundreds of separate rules 
and regulations. 

It may seem more complicated, but it’s 
easier to live as a sort of automaton merely 
following rules: Clean and unclean. In and 
out. Good and bad. Saved and unsaved. 
Black and white. Legal and illegal. 

Religion can become a tool, a moral 
code by which to measure good citizenship. 
But Jesus reminds the crowd that life is not 
clear-cut. He seems to simplify the faith that 
people worked so hard to make complex. But 
as is often the case with what Jesus says, it 
isn't so simple. 

Jesus invites us to see the world not 
through the lens of a “must do” list or as a 
moral imperative that we are to guilt others 
into following, but to see life in all its com- 
plexity and grayness. It’s often the simple 
mandates that complicate life. Just ask any- 
one who has been forced to rely on strangers 
for their sustenance. How would you define 
who you are when your social status no lon- 
ger has any real meaning? 

In the exchange depicted in Matthew 22, 
Jesus says “the faithful” are not defined by 
how well they uphold every rule. He sug- 
gests it is not the business of religion to 
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determine who is good and who is bad. 
“The faithful” Jesus maintains, are defined 
by how much we love God with that same 
stubborn commitment with which God loves 
us. And that is determined by how much we 
love our neighbors. According to Jesus, the 
term “neighbor” refers to all those we may 
consider “other”: immigrant, soccer mom, 
inmate, CEO, addict, elected official—all 
those that, if we were to spend a year living 
as beggars, we would discover are actually 
the hands and feet of the very God we serve. 

What might this mean for Christians in 
the midst of a political battle over immi- 
gration reform? What can we bring to a 
conversation that often seems to hinge 
upon the objectification and commodifica- 
tion of human beings? Is it really a victory 
when those who champion immigration 
reform do so based mainly on economic 
rationale or merely to appease a current 
and future voter bloc? Is it a victory when 
some claim to be standing on high moral 
ground by adding yet another rule to fol- 
low as proof of one’s credentials as a “real” 
or “good” Christian? When we act like that, 
we risk yielding to the very temptation Jesus 
warned of long ago. 

At our best, what we bring to the table 
is something much like the paradox of faith 
itself, which is at once uniquely Christian 
and incredibly universal. As we continue to 
debate immigration reform, here are five sig- 
nature gifts of faith Christians can offer to 
the conversation and to the work ahead: 


1. GRACE. Grace cannot be a neglected 
tenet of our life together. While grace is not 
earned, it must be attended to and accepted. 
When grace, through embodied gratitude, is 
lived out through our lives as baptized com- 
munities, no one remains invisible. But that’s 
no easy task. It takes love and devotion. It 
takes viewing grace as a kind of spiritual dis- 
cipline that merits keen attention. 

In relation to comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform, grace plays a significant role. 
Even as studies suggest that the church is 
diminishing in its formal power within the 
US. landscape, we have an opportunity to 
claim the informal power that only grace 
gives us the freedom to assume. What better 
space for Dreamers to meet, for asylum seek- 
ers to find respite, and for immigrant-owned 
cooperative businesses to get off the ground? 


The church—attending to the margins, look- 
ing to make those whom society would deem 
“invisible” visible, living out our gratitude 
to God for the grace bestowed upon us— 
permits power to be generated in the most 
unsuspecting places. May we remember and 
live into the power of the grace received as 
baptized children of God. 


2. RELATIONSHIP. A second offering is that 
of humanity grounded in a relationship with 
God, who has chosen not to be God with- 
out us. In immigration dialogue, we often talk 
about numbers, economic impact, and moral 
imperatives. We often divorce the debate from 
its human frame and dehumanize a very 
human tragedy. Or we interject an illustra- 
tion that feeds the framework of economic 
benefit and moral imperative. In seeking to be 
faithful, however, we must deeply uphold the 
theological belief in a triune God and speak 
powerfully in the language of relationship. 

Jewish philosopher Martin Buber lov- 
ingly implores us to speak of God through 
the relationships we have with others. As we 
discuss the work ahead, we would do well to 
heed his invitation. We can dismantle cold 
facts and myths, replacing them with lived 
relationships. 


3. ACCEPTANCE. As Christians, we also 
offer acceptance. The arrangement of soci- 
ety often incentivizes racial and cultural 
differences. No immigration reform package 
will eradicate that arrangement. As such, we 
must offer an alternate vision—one of inclu- 
sion and embrace. 

As theologian Miroslav Volf reminds us, 
our very future relies upon how we deal with 
identity and difference. Our task is one of 
offering God's “kin-dom” vision to a broken 
world, one that embraces otherness and lives 
into reconciliation. Whatever we have to say 
about immigration reform, as Christians we 
understand that the work is fundamentally 
about acceptance. 


4. FORGIVENESS. With acceptance comes 
forgiveness, another unique contribution we 
can bring to the conversation. Forgiveness 
is a practice that reconciles and renews 
relationships broken by sin. In a world of 
anger, revenge, and narcissism, it is this 
kind of forgiveness that scholar L. Gregory 
Jones describes as “love in spite of,’ offering 


Our task is one of offering 
God's ‘kin-dom’ vision 


to a broken world. 
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transformation for victim and offender alike. 


5. COMMUNITY. This community, or life 
together, is the fifth gift Christians bring to 
the work ahead. Orthodox priest Alexander 
Schmemann described the world in sacra- 
mental terms. In Schmemann’s liturgical 
theology, the church is a sacrament to the 
world, and through the church God reveals 
God’s presence to humanity and has fellow- 
ship with creation. 

No other space in our culture fosters 
such fellowship. Sociologists warn us of the 
impact of fragmented communities. Whole 
swaths of suburbs and exurbs have no side- 
walks or front porches, and we have become 
so isolated that we rarely entertain others in 
our homes. Regardless of what happens to 
immigration reform, the U.S. landscape will 
only be different if we take seriously the role 
of the church as sacrament to the world, if 
we maintain the message of the Lord’s Table 
at which Christ is both host and guest, and 
if we see who we are called to be—a commu- 
nion and community of mutuality. 

In an era when we've forgotten how 
to be communal, we need the help of oth- 
ers, namely immigrants, to resurrect our 
past and reteach us how to be community. 
Immigrants, many of whom come from 
cultures in which community is vibrant, 
can help rekindle our connection to those 
beyond the confines of our homes and help 
revive our churches and communities. 


IF JESUS were here in body, I would be one 
of the first in the room to encourage him 
to sweep in reform today and, in so doing, 
make life much simpler. In response, I'd ven- 
ture to say, he would likely sigh and state, 
“You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with 
all your mind. This is the greatest command- 
ment. And a second is like it: “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself?” 

After this, he would probably hand me 
a bright orange robe and my beggar’s bowl, 
bidding me safe journey for the path ahead. = 


Stacy Martin is vice president for exter- 
nal relations at Lutheran Immigration and 
Refugee Service. This article is adapted from 
her presentation at the January 2013 annual 
meeting of Christian Churches Together in 
Austin, Texas. 
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Grain of Salt 


The Party of No Compromise 


| SPENT MY first year after col- 
lege doing voluntary service in 
Portland, Ore., serving as the hun- 
ger action coordinator for a small 
Catholic organization called the 
Oregon Center for Peace and Justice. 
That fall, I joined a group of church 
anti-hunger activists from around 
the state in a meeting with our 
Republican U.S. senator, Mark O. 
Hatfield. We asked him a number of 
questions, and urged his continuing 
support for food- and hunger-related 
legislation. 

When it came my turn, I said, 
“Senator, how do you reconcile the 
compromises that you inevitably 
have to make as a politician with the 
ideals you hold as a Christian?” In 
his reply, Sen. Hatfield pointed to the 
difference between compromises of 
principle—which he said he would 
never make—and the tactical com- 
promises necessary to make progress 
in a pluralistic society. Without the 


GOP attempts to circumvent the 
health-care law range from the 
inane to downright bullying. 


latter, the senator said, politics is 
nothing but an ideological shout- 
ing match. 

These days, it’s clear that most 
far-right Republicans, including 
those in the party’s leadership, take 
a slightly different approach to inter- 
party cooperation than did the late 
Sen. Hatfield. They seem to see it less 
as building bridges for the sake of 
governing a varied society and more 
as sleeping with the enemy. 

There's probably no better recent 
example than the issue of health 
care. The Affordable Care Act, aka 
Obamacare, is the law of the land— 
passed by Congress, signed by the 
president, and ruled constitutional 
by the Supreme Court. But none of 
those legal niceties seem to matter to 


the raw-meat GOP. Their 
attempts to circumvent 
or undercut the law range 
from the inane (such as 67 
failed tries—count them: 
67—to overturn the ACA 
by congressional vote) to 
downright bullying. 

Here’s an example of 
the latter: The adminis- 
tration is engaged in a 
full-court press to edu- 
cate the public about the 
health-care reforms com- 
ing down the pike. One 
key issue, of course, is getting young, 
healthy, and often uninsured demo- 
graphics—for example, men in the 
18-to-35 age range—to get health 
insurance so that that they don't 
pass their emergency costs on to 
everyone else in the form of higher 
premiums. This helps make it afford- 
able for everyone else. To reach that 
group, the administration invited the 
National Football League to become 
a “partner” in the health-care educa- 
tion process. All good so far. 

But apparently the alleged 
Republican support for law and 
order only applies to certain laws. 
In this case, the Republican lead- 
ership, having failed by the usual 
democratic means to get their way, 
now are actively seeking to pre- 
vent people from learning about 
the law—and thereby complying 
with it—by using tactics that are 
downright, well, Nixonian. Senate 
Republican leader Mitch McConnell 
and whip John Cornyn sent a threat- 
ening letter to the NFL, saying that 
the football league shouldn't help 
teach people about the health-care 
law because of the “persis- 
tent unpopularity of this 
bill” (conveniently ignor- 
ing the fact that once it’s 
enacted into law it’s no lon- 
ger a “bill”), and warning the 
league of consequences if it 
took “public sides” in this 


BY JIM RICE 


Reuters 


Senate Republican leaders Mitch McConnell and John 
Cornyn to the NFL: Don’t talk about health care. 


“highly polarized public debate,” If 
you can't get your way through the 
legislative process, use intimidation 
and veiled threats in the hopes that 
people won't comply with a law— 
isn't that almost the definition of 
“aiding and abetting”? 

While such bullying passes for 
“leadership” in this country, a stark 
contrast was on display across the 
sea, in the person of former South 
African president Nelson Mandela. 
Here was a man imprisoned for 
27 years, who emerged free of the 
rancor and bitterness that so sadly 
characterizes much of modern poli- 
tics in this country. Here was a man 
who reached out to rivals and so- 
called enemies, and treated them 
as partners in the creation of a new 
South Africa. Here was a man who 
understood that cooperation and, 
yes, compromise are essential to 
governance, and in fact necessary 
to the civil proceeding of society 
at all levels, from families to inter- 
national relations. We have a lot 
to learn from Mandela, one of the 
greatest and most remarkable world 
leaders of the last century; 
_ we might start by simply try- 
ing to emulate the way he 
treated people in our public 
life together. m 


Jim Rice is editor of 
Sojourners. 
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Interview by Julie Polter 


Inside CultureWatch 


David P. Gushee reviews Resisting 
| Structural Evil 
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WRITE YOUR LIFE, LIVE YOUR FAITH" 


Comic book creator Gene Luen Yang on his latest work, Boxers & Saints. 


IN 1900, long-simmering resentment over 
increasing foreign presence and exploita- 
tion in China boiled over into a full-scale 
uprising, the Boxer Rebellion. It was spear- 
headed by the “Righteous and Harmonious 
Fists,’ a peasant secret society whose mem- 
bers practiced martial arts— Westerners, 
observing their exercises, dubbed them 
“Boxers.” The Boxers targeted foreign 
officials, merchants, and mis- 
sionaries, as well as Chinese 
Christian converts. 

Comic book author and 
artist Gene Luen Yang illu- 
minates two very different 
fictional perspectives on this 
conflict in his new two-vol- 
ume graphic novel Boxers 
& Saints: The first volume, 
Boxers, tells the story of Bao, 
a boy who becomes a Boxer 
leader after seeing ongo- 
ing abuse by Westerners; 
Saints follows Four-Girl, 
an unwanted daughter who 
converts to Catholicism, takes the name 
Vibiana, and must flee the Boxers. 

Yang’s 2006 work American Born Chinese 
was the first graphic novel to both win the 
Michael L. Printz Award for excellence in 
young adult literature and to be nominated 
for a National Book Award. He lives in 
Oakland, Calif., and teaches in the Hamline 
University MFA program in writing for chil- 
dren and young adults. Sojourners senior 
associate editor Julie Polter interviewed Yang 
in July. Boxers e& Saints releases in September 
from First Second Books. 


Julie Polter: The characters in Boxers & 
Saints are driven by varied combinations 
of ideology (patriotism, cultural imperial- 
ism) and mysticism/faith. The flaws and 
virtues of different beliefs seem to mirror 
each other. What led you to this compli- 
cated story? 


Gene Luen Yang: The genesis of the project 
was out of my own conflicts. I majored in 


Gene Luen Yang 


computer science in college and minored in 
creative writing. I had a professor who was 
also a novelist, Thaisa Frank. I remember vis- 
iting her during office hours and talking to 
her about my struggles with writing about 
issues of faith. Faith, especially in college, 
became very important to me; it became a 
critical part of how I saw my place in the 
world. It was really hard for me to put some- 
thing authentic on the page. 
Her advice to me was, essen- 
tially, you have to write your 
life and live your faith—you 
don't ever try to write your 
faith, because it will come out 
funky. That’s the advice I’ve 
tried to follow ever since. 

She was this Romanian- 
American Buddhist and I 
was this Chinese-American 
Roman Catholic, and I can just 
imagine our ancestors flipping 
over in their graves. 

In 2000, Pope John Paul II 
canonized 120 Chinese saints 
[known as the Martyr Saints of China—87 
Chinese Christians and 33 Western mis- 
sionaries]. I grew up in a Chinese Catholic 
community in the San Francisco area and 
my home church freaked out about it— 
they had celebrations, food, special Masses. 
When I looked into the lives of these saints, 
I discovered that many of them were mar- 
tyred during the Boxer Rebellion. The more 
I read about the Boxer Rebellion, the more 
conflicted I felt. I just couldn’t decide who 
I sympathized with more: The Boxers, these 
young men who felt powerless, who saw 
this war of incursion into their lands, or 
these Chinese Catholics, these Christians 
on the other side. 

As modern people, we tend to look at 
history through the lens of the oppressor and 
the oppressed. There's a lot of legitimacy in 
that. At the same time I think it sometimes 
covers over complexities. For instance, one 
of the things that the missionaries did, espe- 
cially the Catholic missionaries, was go into 
the temples and smash the statues of the 


Nadia Bolz-Weber on 
being a standup comic 


| 52 The Passing of a Prophet 
Danny Duncan Collum on Will D. 
Campbell's Southern gospel 
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THE DREAM AT 50 
This August marks 
the 50th anniver- 

sary of the historic 
March on Washington 
for civil rights for 
African Americans. 
PBS will feature spe- 
cial broadcast and 
Web programming, 
including the premiere of the new 
documentary The March on Tuesday, 
Aug. 27 (check local listings). pbs. 
org/black-culture/explore 


THE MIRACLE OF MEANING 
Secular Days, Sacred Moments: The 
America Columns of Robert Coles, 
edited by David D. Cooper, collects 31 
short essays by the respected child 
psychiatrist and Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author. Whatever the topic, Coles 
offers thoughtful insights on civic life 
and moral purpose. Michigan State 
University Press 


SOUL SEARCHING 
The album One True 
Vine, gospel-R&B leg- 
end Mavis Staples’ 
second collaboration 
with Wilco leader Jeff 
Tweedy, is an explo- 
ration of doubt and 
faith. Staples moves 
with understated, 
gravelly grace from gospel stan- 
dards to covers of songs by Low and 
Funkadelic to originals by Tweedy. 
Anti- Records 


JERUSALEM, JERUSALEM 

Dale Hanson Bourke gives a helpful 
introduction for American Christians 
to an intensely controversial topic in 
The Israeli-Palestinian Conflict: Tough 
Questions, Direct Answers. This latest 
edition of the Skeptic's Guide series 
covers key places, terms, and history, 
with helpful graphics, all ina compact, 
readable format. IVP 
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Chinese gods. That was how they would get 
people’s attention and start preaching the 
gospel. Now, from one perspective, that’s an 
incredibly disrespectful thing to do. But for 
the people within that culture, there’s going 
to be a certain segment of the population 
that were not able to find themselves in the 
culture around them, and when they see that 
statue smashed, that can be a sign of free- 
dom for them. 


Bao and Vibiana are both being influenced 
by visions, sometimes ones that contra- 
dict what they've learned in the past. Bao 
seems to have internalized very high and 
noble principles for living and fighting 
from a teacher, but in visions an unknown 
god urges him on to a “by any means nec- 
essary” approach. 

This is a theme in human history; when ide- 
als are attempted to be lived out, there are 
often brutal consequences. Especially in the 
case of China—if you look at the history 


‘The more | read about the 
Boxer Rebellion, the more 
conflicted | felt. 


of communism there, some of the ide- 
als seemed noble, but as they tried to live 
those ideals out, all sorts of terrible things 
happened. 

That god that guided Bao is a histori- 
cal figure, Ch’in Shih-Huang, considered 
to be the first emperor of China—he 
united seven separate nations into a sin- 
gle entity. The Chinese have ambivalent 
feelings about this person. We're proud 
of China and what it is today. But on the 
other hand, he was incredibly brutal, he 
buried people alive, he burned books. In 
a way I feel like his ghost haunts China, 
all the way through its history. Mao would 
often compare himself in a positive way 
to this person. His spirit seems to pop up 
again and again. 


Vibiana has visions of Joan of Arc—which 
become confusing to her as she realizes 
the parallels between Joan's call (to drive 
English invaders from France) and that of 
the Boxers (to drive out foreigners and kill 
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Christian converts such as Vibiana). Is 
there a cautionary tale here about believ- 
ing spiritual visions? 

Maybe that’s something about my own 
midlife crisis. Since I was in college, my 
friends and I have talked about calling— 
what's God calling us to? A few of us have 
had clear ideas about what we should be 
doing, but some of us, 20 years later, are 
still struggling with that question. That’s 
the central question of the second half of 
Saints: What is God calling Vibiana to do— 
defend her country or stay with her Catholic 
community? 

Ultimately, I guess what I’ve landed on is 
you can live out your faith even if you don't 
feel like you get a firm answer on that ques- 
tion. I’m attracted to the ideas of Thérese of 
Lisieux, that even the small things that you 
do in your day, things that will never impact 
history, are ways for you to experience Jesus. 
You may die never sure if you have actually 
followed your calling. But in the day-to-day 
of your life, in the small things of your life, 
you can still experience Christ. That's what 
I was trying to deal with through Vibiana’s 
character. 


| was deeply moved by the image in Boxers 
of the Goddess of Compassion, who has 
a thousand hands with a thousand eyes 
on the palms—the eyes to see suffer- 
ing and the hands to bring comfort. How 
do you view the relationship between 
beliefs from other traditions and your own 
Christian beliefs? 

I really like what C.S. Lewis calls “good 
dreams”— he talks about how pieces of the 
Christian story, of the story of Christ, of self- 
emptying love, are reflected in all cultures, 
and even in biology. I’ve heard different 
interpretations of this—for instance, from 
someone who had a more fundamentalist 
mindset, that this is the Devil putting bits of 
truth within falsehood. But I think a more 
generous explanation would be that the story 
of Christ, of one person making the ultimate 
sacrifice for another, is so fundamental to the 
human experience, to the universe, that it’s 
actually all over the place, and in the stories 
of other cultures. 

Years ago I went to an Asian art museum 
in San Francisco. They had a painting of the 
Goddess of Compassion, Guan Yin, sur- 
rounded by that halo of hands with eyes on 
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A scene from Shoah 


MEDITATING ON MEMORY 


CINEMA IS POETRY, not prose, and 
so looking for “realism” in movies is an 
ambiguous task. Perhaps the better com- 
parison would be with memory, for the 
way we experience the past might feel a 
little bit like a film unspooling in a low-lit 
room, the images urging themselves onto 
a wall with frayed paper, red-hued, with 
the sound fading as I get older. Like the 
opening of the film of Carl Sagan's novel 
Contact in reverse, in which all the radio 
signals that have ever been broadcast 
speak their way into deep space, the fur- 
ther away I get from a memory, the more 
like an old movie it seems. 

The role that cinema plays in memori- 
alizing the past is unparalleled—for both 
the way we experience memory and the 
memories themselves are uniquely bound 
up in each other—Casablanca or There's 
Something About Mary alike may remind 
us of past loves, and perhaps also of the 
time and place we saw those movies, and 
watching either of them again enables us 
to re-experience the very emotions we 
may have first experienced by watching it. 
When we experience movies like mem- 
ories, we meditate rather than consume, 
and do what Pascal suggested was the 
antidote to all the problems in the world: 
sitting still for 10 minutes and thinking. At 


the cinema we take a walk in our minds 
and, through an art form that is usually 
less controllable than reading or listening, 
we are taken somewhere new. 

Shoah, Claude Lanzmann’s nine- 
hour documentary of the impact of the 
Holocaust, just rereleased, is the kind of 
film made for that kind of invocation. 
Human faces, raspy voices, countryside, 
rivers, train tracks, chillingly familiar 
buildings, dust, sorrow. Lanzmann asks 
people to tell their stories—to excavate the 
sanctuary of memory as an invitation to 
... what, exactly? To understand? A noble 
intent, but probably impossible. Shoah 
cant claim to understand the Holocaust, 
but it can document the stories on the 
faces and in the voices of some of its survi- 
vors and protagonists. It can invite a long 
look into ourselves, to quietly mourn, to 
express gratitude for our own lives, and to 
wonder aloud what it will take to prevent 
such horror from happening again. It can 
thus, in an admittedly tiny way, become a 
memory that contains the seeds of its own 
disappearance. = 


Gareth Higgins, a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor, is executive director of the 
Wild Goose Festival. Shoah is available on 
BluRay and DVD from www.criterion.com. 
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them to see suffering. I was really struck by 
how much those hands with eyes looked like 
hands with holes in them. 


What do you like about working in 
comics? 

One of the things I love about comics 
is that the barrier for entry is very low. I 
started making comics soon after I started 
collecting them in fifth grade. A friend 
of mine and I would draw them together 
after school and his mom would photocopy 
them; we would staple the copies together 
and sell them at school for 50 cents apiece. 
I think I made eight bucks. The division 
between the reader and the pro is very per- 


‘There's a lot of resonance 
between comics and 
Catholic history. 


meable. There are a lot of people who sit 
between those two places, you can't always 
characterize them. Nowadays if you want 
to get into comics, you draw a comic and 
put it online. A lot of people who eventu- 
ally were published in print started out as 
web cartoonists. 

The other thing that I really like about 
comics is that they are an amalgamation of 
two different media, of words and pictures. 
Each has its own strengths. When you com- 
municate an emotion through words, you 
filter that emotion through the reader’s 
mind and can get much more subtle emo- 
tions. Images allow you to approach emotion 
in a much different way—with an image you 
put the emotion directly into the reader's gut, 
bypassing the brain. 

I also think there’s a lot of resonance 
between comics and Catholic history. The 
Stations of the Cross in every Catholic 
church are basically a comic book illustrat- 
ing the passion of Christ. 


Have you found your calling? 

[Laughs.] Yeah, I think I’m in the right ball- 
park. Like most of us, I go through periods 
of doubt about everything. But for the most 
part, I take comfort in the fact that I can 
experience Christ even if I haven't found 
my calling. = 
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Reviewed by David P. Gushee 


TOWARD LIFE 
ABUNDANT 


Resisting Structural Evil: Love as 
Ecological-Economic Vocation, by 
Cynthia D. Moe-Lobeda. Fortress Press. 


CYNTHIA MOE-LOBEDA is a Lutheran 
feminist ethicist trained at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York who 
teaches Christian ethics, gender, and diver- 
sity studies at Seattle University. The author 
of several previous books in Christian social 
ethics, she has emerged as a significant voice 
in contemporary Christian economic, eco- 
logical, and public ethics. 

The evil considered in Resisting Structural 
Evil is primarily the collective ecological and 
economic damage being done by wealthy 
global North folk—such as most read- 
ers of this review—through the indulgent 
and wasteful way of life that we have been 
socialized into accepting as normal despite 
its disastrous implications and effects. This 
evil is structural and driven largely by the 
unaccountable and nearly unlimited power 
of the modern corporation. 

One reason our ecological and economic 
injustice can be labeled as evil is because it 
is largely hidden from our eyes—or if we 
see it, it is accepted as simply the way things 
are and always have been and always will 
be. So we live off the suffering of the peo- 
ple whose land we take or despoil, or whose 
livelihoods we destroy, or whose water we 
poison, or whose labor we exploit to get our 
“everyday low prices.” And we go merrily 
about our wealthy and comfortable way ina 
state of what the author describes as “moral 
oblivion” 

Moe-Lobeda takes the reader on a jour- 
ney intended to end such moral oblivion. 
I find the book to be primarily an exposé 
of the connections between the “American 
way of life” and the injustices on which it 
is built—and which it perpetuates. Among 
these injustices is harm to the earth, which 
has both terrifying long-term implications 
for the livability of our planet in the future 
and concrete short-term costs for those 
invisible neighbors of ours who suffer eco- 
logical harm so that we might drink our soft 
drinks and get the latest electronics. 


Nadia Bolz-Weber 


Excerpt by Nadia Bolz-Weber 


MISERY LOVES COMEDY 


DURING MY EARLY years of sobriety, I 
spent most Monday nights in a smoke- 
filled parish hall with some friends who 
were also sober alcoholics, drinking bad 
coffee. Pictures of the Virgin Mary looked 
down on us, as prayer and despair and 
cigarette smoke and hope rose to the ceil- 
ing. We were a cranky bunch whose lives 
were in various states of repair. There was 
Candace, a suburban housewife who was 
high on heroin for her debutante ball; Stan 
the depressive poet, self-deprecating and 
soulful; and Bob the retired lawyer who 
had been sober since before Jesus was 
born, but for some reason still looked a 
little bit homeless. 

We talked about God and anger, 
resentment and forgiveness—all punc- 
tuated with profanity. We weren't a ship 
of fools so much as a rowboat of idiots. 
A little rowing team, paddling furiously, 
sometimes for each other, sometimes for 
ourselves; and when one of us jumped 
ship, wed all have to paddle harder. 

In 1992, when I started hanging out 
with the “rowing team,’ as I began to call 
them, I was working at a downtown club 
as a standup comic. I was broken and 
trying to become fixed and only a few 
months sober. I couldn't afford therapy, 
so being paid to be caustic and cynical on 
stage seemed the next best thing. Plus, I’m 
funny when I’m miserable. 

This isn’t exactly uncommon. If you 


were to gather all the world’s comics and 
then remove all the alcoholics, cocaine 
addicts, and manic depressives youd have 
left ... well ... Carrot Top, basically. There's 
something about courting the darkness 
that makes some people see the truth in 
raw, twisted ways, as though they were 
shining a black light on life to illuminate 
the absurdity of it all. Comics tell a truth 
you can see only from the underside of 
the psyche. ... 

When I was working as a comic, nor- 
mal noncomic people would often say, 
“Wow, I don’t know how you can get up in 
front of all those people with just a micro- 
phone.” To which I would reply, “Wow, I 
don't know how you can balance your 
checkbook and get up for work each day.” 
We all find different things challenging in 
life. Speaking in front of hundreds of peo- 
ple was far less challenging for me than 
scheduling dental appointments. 

It was almost effortless for me to 
do comedy, because the underside was 
where I felt at home—there, everything 
is marinated in irony and sarcasm until 
ready to be grilled and handed to a naked 
emperor. = 


Excerpted from Pastrix: The Cranky, 
Beautiful Faith of a Sinner & Saint, by 
Nadia Bolz- Weber. Used with permission 
from Jericho Books, a division of Hachette 
Book Group Inc. 
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Resisting Structural Evil also does much 
more than this. Four of its 10 chapters 
offer what might be described as a polit- 
ical-theological ethic of justice-making, 
earth-repairing love. The author's goal is not 
to depress or disempower but to demonstrate 
that a “critical mystical vision,” together with 
the power of the God of creative and restor- 
ative love, can motivate and empower us to 
change the way things are in the direction of 
the way things should be. And throughout 
the book, the author integrates numerous 
specific case studies intending to illustrate 
not only our complicity with ecological and 
economic injustice but also creative ways to 
resist these injustices and rebuild a world 
that is more just and more verdant. 

This extensive work introduced me to a 
number of lifestyle issues to work on, news 
sources to engage, and activist efforts with 
which to connect. It is a highly practical 
and concrete book that anyone committed 
to social justice, from the novice to the sea- 
soned activist, can learn from. 

The theological approach of the book 
offers an eclectic mix of classic Christian 
sources including scripture, the fathers of 
the church, Martin Luther, and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer as well as a more-pluralistic, 
almost post-Christian creation-centered 
Spirit-mysticism. Perhaps its most signifi- 
cant distinctively Christian theological move 
is its elaboration of the social, ecological, and 
economic implications of a Christian love 
ethic. Here Moe-Lobeda draws on deep 
wellsprings in scripture and tradition while 
engaging a dramatically new context. 

The most significant problem with 
Resisting Structural Evil is its writing and 
editing. Besides a sometimes awkward writ- 
ing style, I counted more than 100 spelling, 
typographical, and grammatical errors. This 
is surprising from Fortress and distracts from 
the book’s impact—because this book really is 
important. It offers state-of-the-art and highly 
motivating direction for how Christians and 
others can resist structural evil and live more 
just and ecologically gentle lives. = 


David P. Gushee, the Distinguished 
University Professor of Christian Ethics and 
director of the Center for Theology and Public 
Life at Mercer University, is author of 15 books 
on Christian ethics and a Sojourners board 
member. 
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Interview by Brittany Shoot 


Investigative 
5 journalist 
‘SesvoKathryn Joyce 


THE DANGER OF ‘ORPHAN THEOLOGY’ 


Has the uptick in Christians eager to adopt overseas done more harm than good? 


THE MAXIM states that the road to hell 
is paved with good intentions. But what 
happens when well-meaning Christians 
construct and lead others down that road? 
In her new book The Child Catchers: Rescue, 
Trafficking, and the New Gospel of Adoption 
(PublicAffairs), investigative journalist 
Kathryn Joyce explores how some evan- 
gelicals have fueled the global adoption 
frenzy—and how adoption reform advo- 
cates are trying to stem the tide of trafficked 
children (and the rampant spread of mis- 


word “orphan” and presume these children 
are parentless kids in need of new homes. In 
fact, most of these children have a surviving 
biological parent or other extended family 
who may need some support. 
Additionally, adoption has become a 
powerful metaphor in many evangelical 
churches studying and preaching what has 
become known as adoption or orphan the- 
ology. Many leaders within the movement 
teach that earthly adoption is a perfect mir- 
ror of Christian adoption by God, and it’s 


‘Adoption can be a beautiful thing, but it can also 
be the result of coercion of vulnerable birth parents. 


information) across borders. Sojourners 
contributing writer Brittany Shoot recently 
spoke with Joyce. 


Brittany Shoot: Why do you think it’s been 
primarily evangelicals who have led the 
surge in international adoption? 

Kathryn Joyce: The idea of the “global 
orphan crisis” needs some unpacking. People 
who talk about this crisis often cite UNICEF 
estimates that there are between 150 and 
210 million orphaned children in the world. 
While the figures actually refer to a wide 
range of orphaned and vulnerable children in 
need of services, often people only hear the 


a way that Christians can put their faith 
into action in a very personal manner. 
Evangelicals have been encouraged to adopt 
by this theology as well as by other develop- 
ments in their churches or denominations, 
such as the Southern Baptist Convention's 
2009 resolution that asked its members to 
prayerfully consider whether God was call- 
ing them to adopt. 

Some families entered this process 
without being aware of all of the potential 
problems that international adoption can 
bring: the potential for corruption when 
huge adoption fees trickle down to impover- 
ished countries, the stories of children being 
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coerced from poor but intact families, the 
trauma that many adoptees may be suffering 
that can prevent them from bonding quickly, 
and parents’ expectations that children will 
immediately be happy or grateful for having 
been adopted. 


Why is this debate so important, even as 
it shines a negative light on the actions of 
likely well-intentioned Christians? 
Adoption success stories need to be told, 
but they also already receive a lion’s share of 
attention. At a local level, adoption is often 
covered as though it’s an unqualified mira- 
cle for the family and child: that the child has 
been “saved” from Haiti or another develop- 
ing country. While adoption can be a very 
beautiful thing, it can also be the result of 
coercion of willing but vulnerable or poor 
birth parents, abroad or in the U.S., or of 
a culture in which the infrastructure for 
temporary child care is limited to orphan- 
ages connected to international adoption. 
Incredibly, in a number of countries, parents 
who relinquish children for adoption some- 
times don't understand that they’re giving up 
their children forever, because of different 
cultural understandings and traditions of 
adoption. These are serious and systematic 
issues we need to address. 

I focused on Christian adopters because 
the Christian adoption movement has 
become very important in the adoption 
sphere today. Many of the largest adoption 
agencies identify as evangelical, and in some 
adoption “sending countries,’ the religious 
orientation of evangelical adoptive families 
can be very noticeable. Child welfare work- 
ers in Uganda say that some U.S. Christians 
show up in that country wearing t-shirts read- 
ing slogans like “Addicted to Orphans.” 

It’s also worth noting that I’ve spoken to 
numerous Christian adoption reform advo- 
cates who feel that the Christian adoption 
movement can be a reckless influence in 
adoption, or who are doing work in various 
countries trying to prevent children with 
parents from being unnecessarily adopted 
or institutionalized. I don't think that cri- 
tiquing the problems in the evangelical 
adoption movement is randomly picking on 
what Christians are doing wrong. It’s having 
a huge effect on how adoption is conducted 
overseas and discussed on a national level 
here in the U.S. It has to be covered. = 
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The Passing of a Prophet 


IN HIS EULOGY at Baptist pastor, 
civil rights activist, and author Will 
D. Campbell’s memorial service in 
late June, Campbell’s close friend, 
journalist John Egerton, recalled 
their first meeting. Campbell was 
wearing the broad-brimmed black 
hat that became his signature, with 
jeans and cowboy boots. At the 
time, Egerton noted, Campbell was 
in the middle of “a costume change” 
from the tweed jacket, clerical col- 
lar, and calabash pipe he had affected 
as a young, Yale-educated liberal 
minister. 

Campbell was a notoriously the- 
atrical figure, as famous for his hats 
and walking sticks as for his theolog- 
ical pronouncements. In fact, in the 
1980s Campbell became a cartoon 
character in the guise of Rev. Will 
B. Dunn in the late Doug Marlette's 
“Kudzu.” Campbell also drama- 
tized his own life in Brother to a 
Dragonfly, his National Book Award- 


‘We're all bastards, Will Campbell 
wrote, ‘but God loves us anyway. 
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nominated 1977 memoir, and in a 
1986 sequel, Forty Acres and a Goat. 

Another favorite prop in the Will 
Campbell show was the acoustic 
guitar he would strum while sing- 
ing his own country compositions 
and old favorites like “Rednecks, 
White Socks, and Blue Ribbon 
Beer. Campbell, who was based in 
Nashville from 1957 on, also became 
a sort of chaplain to the “outlaw” ele- 
ment in that city’s country music 
industry. He traveled on Waylon 
Jennings’ tour bus, and Jennings’ 
widow, country star Jessi Colter, 
sang at Campbell’s memorial. 

But to call Campbell “theatrical” 
is not to call him frivolous or trivial. 
Instead, he was following in the tra- 
dition of the Hebrew prophets who 
walked around naked or wearing a 
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yoke, and of his beloved “Mr. Jesus,” 
who famously entered Jerusalem on 
the back of a donkey. 

Campbell seemed to be having 
fun playing the role of a Mississippi 
Piney Woods prophet, but his eccen- 
tricities and affectations—most of 
them anyhow—had a profoundly 
serious purpose. He was trying to 
act out a way to be both a white 
Southerner of the yeoman class and 
a true Christian. 

Campbell came by both parts of 
that role naturally. He was raised in 
a family of proud small landown- 
ers that was thrust into poverty by 
the Great Depression. Campbell was 
baptized at age 7 and ordained at 17 
in a Baptist church where the pulpit 
Bible was a gift from the local chap- 
ter of the Ku Klux Klan. But he also 
had a grandpa who, after hearing 
Campbell and some other boys use 
the N-word, “explained that there 
were no more n***s.” As Campbell 
tells it in Brother to a Dragonfly, 
when the boys protested, “We just 
saw one go down the road,” the 
grandfather replied, “No, hon. There 
ain't any more n***s. ... All that’s left 
now is colored people.” 

When the U.S. entered World 
War II, Campbell refused his min- 
isterial deferment and enlisted in 
the U.S. Army as an infantryman, 
but ended up spending the war as a 
hospital orderly in the South Pacific. 
It was during this time that, at the 
urging of his brother Joe, he read the 
book that would set the direction for 
the rest of his life. It was Freedom 
Road, a historical novel by Howard 
Fast set in the Reconstruction South. 
In the book, a freed slave, Gideon 
Jackson, leads an alliance of blacks 
and poor whites to challenge the 
power of the landed gentry, an alli- 
ance that is ultimately smashed by 
the terrorism of the Ku Klux Klan. 
In Brother to a Dragonfly, Campbell 
wrote: 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


The poor whites ... [Fast] 
described were my people. And I 
knew that the black men and women 
... were those we grew up thinking we 
had to oppose. I had never questioned 
why we were so taught before, that it 
was because for us to do otherwise 
would constitute a threat to those who 
ruled us before the Civil War and who 
had in just one decade after the war 
succeeded in ruling us again ... I knew 
that the tragedy of the South would 
occupy the remainder of my days. It 
was a conversion experience compa- 
rable to none I had ever had, and I 
knew it would have to find expression. 


That experience explained why, 
even after Campbell had, to all 
appearances, joined the “black” side 
during the civil rights struggle, and 
was subject to violence and death 
threats from “his people,’ he could 
never shake his identification with 
poor and working class whites. He 
knew that the racism of Southern 
poor whites was not the problem, 
but a symptom. The real problem 
was the larger economic and polit- 
ical order that divided the poor of 
different races against each other in 
order to keep them all in their places. 
But finding his way to an expression 
of that insight would take decades. 

After the war, Campbell finished 
college at Wake Forest and went to 
Yale Divinity School. Despite this 
Ivy League pedigree, he managed 
to secure his first and last Southern 
Baptist pastorate, where he preached 
racial equality for two years before 
being urged on to the post of reli- 
gious life director at the University 
of Mississippi (Ole Miss) in 1954. 
He was pushed out of that job for 
socializing on campus with a black 
minister and for inviting a Northern 
white clergyman supportive of 
civil rights to speak at the school’s 
“Religious Emphasis Week.” 

After being effectively banished 
from his native state, Campbell 
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became a “race and religion” spe- 
cialist for the National Council 
of Churches (NCC). Based in 
Nashville, Campbell pursued a 
behind the scenes ministry of offer- 
ing aid and comfort to the freedom 
movement, while also attempting 
to explain it, and sometimes rep- 
resent it, to white Southerners. He 
walked beside the black school chil- 
dren in Little Rock in 1957. He was 
the only white person present at the 
founding of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference in 1957. He 
served as a witness and negotiator 
during the Nashville sit-ins of 1960. 

In 1965, with its first goals 
largely achieved, the “beloved com- 
munity” of the Freedom Movement 
began to fracture. Around the same 
time, Campbell experienced a sec- 
ond religious awakening, one that 
was recounted in an excerpt from 
Brother to a Dragonfly published 
in this magazine. In that epiphany, 
under the prodding of a combat- 
ive religious skeptic, Campbell was 
forced to admit that a Klansman 
was every bit as loved and for- 
given by his God as the civil rights 
worker he killed. “We're all bastards,” 
Campbell wrote, “but God loves us 
anyway. That insight, combined 
with the political-economic vision of 


Civil rights activist and author Will Campbell, whose 
eccentricities and affectations—most of them 


Freedom Road, propelled Campbell 
for the rest of his life. The “costume 
change” Egerton noted had begun. 

Before long, Campbell left the 
NCC and began a freelance ministry 
under the auspices of the Committee 
of Southern Churchmen, which 
had him associating with prison- 
ers, exiles, and addicts of all races 
and stripes. It was what Third 
World missioners would soon be 
calling “a ministry of accompani- 
ment.” Campbell preached a gospel 
of universal grace and reconcili- 
ation, mostly by practicing those 
qualities with whoever crossed his 
path, and occasionally by preaching 
it at churches and schools around 
the country and in the pages of the 
Southern Churchmen’s journal, 
Katallagete (“Be Reconciled”). 

This is where Campbell entered 
my life. As a Mississippi col- 
lege student in the mid-1970s, I 
read a couple of intriguing maga- 
zine profiles about him. I'd 
just had my own Freedom 
Road-style epiphany when 
a professor had me read 
C. Vann Woodward’s The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow. 
Then I heard Campbell speak FF 
at a neighboring campus, and })\, 
the deal was sealed. Campbell 


anyhow—had a profoundly Ad purpose. 
a - 


gave me a grasp not only of the 
Southern tragedy and my people's 
place in it, but of the larger human 
tragedy. Once I had accepted the 
fact that even the vicious racists all 
around me didn’t make themselves 
and were not “the enemy,’ it was a 
pretty short step to the insight of the 
filmmaker Jean Renoir: “The really 
terrible thing is that everyone has his 
reasons.” And once you know that, 
it gets really hard to hate and judge 
anyone. 

In 2011, Campbell had a stroke 
that took away his ability to speak 
or write for his last two years, but 
he sang at his own funeral. His fam- 
ily recessed from the church to the 
recorded sound of Campbell per- 
forming his talking blues, “Mississippi 
Magic” The song ends, “Fore we was 
born we was all kin. When we dead 
we'll be kinfolks again” 

In his 88 years, Will Davis 
Campbell bore witness to that vision 
of heaven, and he even 
helped bring it a little closer 
to the earth. = 


Danny Duncan Collum, 
author of the novel White 
Boy, teaches writing at 
Kentucky State University in 
Frankfort. 
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Deep Economy 


A Step Toward Healing 


Environmental activist Bill McKibben 
took part in the July 5-6 Healing 
Walk, a spiritual gathering in north- 
ern Alberta, Canada, focused on 
the destruction—to the immedi- 
ate environment and to the climate 
itself— caused by tar sands oil extrac- 
tion and the Keystone XL pipeline 
across the US. 


TO WALK, SLOWLY, across the tar 
sands complex of Alberta is to see 
our real-life equivalent of The Lord of 
the Rings’ Mordor. It really is as bad 
as everyone says. On this one eight- 
mile loop, we saw vast stretches of 
muskeg turned into dry, sandy des- 
ert; we saw dry-sandy desert that 
had been further converted into inky 
tailings lakes; and we were never out 
of earshot of the cannon that fire all 
day and all night to keep ducks from 
landing in the toxic waters. This goes 
on forever. The most comprehensive 
way to see it is from the air, I guess, 
but the best way to feel it is on foot. 
Especially if yowre walking 
with the people who know this land 


You can't hide this kind of debacle 
forever—people are finding out. 


best—have known it for thousands 
of years. Each year since 2010, local 
First Nations groups have orga- 
nized a Healing Walk through the 
tar sands, and this year’s fourth itera- 
tion was by far the largest. Hundreds 
of people from around the continent 
camped for several days in a stretch 
of nearby boreal forest, held work- 
shops and ceremonies, and then 
emerged for the hike through the 
industrial barrens. 

The Healing Walk was designed 
to be almost post-political, though 
most of the people there—Clayton 
Thomas-Muller, Melina Laboucan- 
Massimo, Crystal Lameman, 
Gitz Crazyboy, Bill Erasmus, and 
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many more—had been leaders in 
the indigenous fight against the 
Keystone pipeline and the whole tar 
sands idea. For a weekend, though, 
fighting took second place to con- 
necting, to figuring out how to help 
the communities devastated by this 
crazy bid for the dirtiest energy on 
earth and how to help the leaders 
and volunteers strung out by the 
never-ending battle. 


THE SPIRIT WAS rich and deep. 
Minutes after midnight on the first 
day of the walk, a baby was born 
in the teepee at the campground— 
an event hailed as auspicious by 
everyone. And as we walked, the 
hundreds of trucks that passed by 
in a never-ending stream were far 
more likely to honk in wel- 
come than to wave a fist. In F 
fact, one of the things that 

struck me was how hard 
this place is on workers— 
we went by one “upgrader” 
refinery belching a stink of 
sulphur, and 50 feet from it 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


Walkers approach the 
Syncrude tar sands mine in 
Alberta, Canada. 


were the hundreds of barracks used 
by the workers who come for 21-day 
shifts moving this oil. 

One of the doctors walking with 
us said that none of the workers were 
ever tested for chemical exposure— 
the companies, and the Canadian 
government that acts as their sub- 
sidiary, simply don't want to know. 
The workers are dispensable, the 
landscape is dispensable, the people 
who lived there for millennia are dis- 
pensable. And of course the planet is 
dispensable too—that’s why they're 
willing to pump such volumes of 
carbon into the atmosphere. 

But people are finding out. The 
Keystone battle was a way to help 
people find out. You can’t hide this 
kind of debacle forever—and once 
the wound is out in the open, 
maybe it really can start to 
heal. = 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College 
and founder of 350.org. 
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Dawn Araujo 


Short Takes 


FOUR QUESTIONS FOR... 


Khaipi 


What is at the root of the perse- 

cution of Christians in Burma? 
There is an unwritten policy called 
“Burmanization,’ which means that to 
be Burmese you have to be a Buddhist 
and you have to speak Burmese. The 
Chin people are not allowed to practice 
Christianity, and we are not allowed to 
study our own ethnic languages. But it’s 
not all about religion: They are attacking 
our ethnic identity because Christianity 
has become our identity. 

Before Christianity came to the Chin 
people, they practiced an indigenous reli- 
gion. In this religion, they believed in an 
Almighty One who created the world. In 
1899, the very first American Baptist mis- 
sionaries came to Chin state, and when 
they talked about the Christian God, 
our forefathers could adopt it very easily 
because it was very close to that indig- 
enous belief. Today, when the Burmese 
military junta persecutes us, they say, 
“Okay, we want to take out this kind of 
Western religion.” But for us, once we 
believed in God, it became our religion, 
not a Western religion anymore. 


How is “Burmanization” imple- 

mented? Na Ta La schools are 
monastic schools, formed by the min- 
ster of religious affairs with the purpose 
of forcibly converting Chin Christian 
children into Buddhists. The schools get 
all their resources from the government. 
The government says the schools are for 
better education, but if it is for educa- 
tion, they should be under the ministry 
of education, not under the ministry of 
religious affairs. 


Bio: “Khaipi” (real name withheld) is a peace studies pro- 
fessor in Thailand and a Chin religious freedom activist 
who served as researcher for the Chin Human Rights 
Organization's 2012 report detailing abuses against ethnic 
f and religious minorities in Burma. Website: chro.ca 


Does the Chin Human Rights 

Organization work with other per- 
secuted minorities, such as Muslims? 
We are not carrying the message only for 
Christians. We are carrying the message 
also for all our ethnic brothers and sis- 
ters, from the Kachin to the Muslims. 
If the Buddhists are persecuted, I will 
also speak for the Buddhists. If it’s the 
Muslims, I will speak for the Muslims. 
Whoever they are, wherever they are, 
their religion should be respected. 


What would you like to see change 
in Burma? Do you think it will 
happen? My father is a pastor. In Chin 
tradition, if a father is a pastor, at least 
one son should be a pastor. But my father 
always tells me, “When Jesus Christ car- 
ried the cross, he didn't carry it on the 
pulpit.” My mom taught me Ephesians 
5:10, “Try to find out what is pleasing 
to the Lord.” When I do this [human 
rights] research, I think it is pleasing to 
God because I’m doing something for my 
people and for the persecuted Christians. 
Political democrats in Burma, 
because they are ethnic Burmese, do 
not understand too much about minori- 
ties. They talk about democracy but not 
human rights. They talk about “rule of 
law. We hope the international commu- 
nity can push the Myanmar government 
to focus on religious freedom. We want 
the resources from the Na Ta La schools 
reallocated to the mainstream education 
program. We want to learn our language 
and practice our religion, whether we are 
Buddhist or Christian. 
—Interview by Dawn Araujo 


My father told me, ‘When Jesus Christ carried 
the cross, he didn't carry it on the pulpit: 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE C 


Texts of Terror and Wealth 


JEREMIAH IS OUR uncomfortable and discomfiting companion this month. He is a vehe- 
mently emotional man of God. Far from struggling to bring his emotion under control, he 
instead prays for more raw grief and anger. He knows that even his current rage and tears 
in no way match the scale of devastation wreaked by unfaithfulness to God’s covenant. “For 
the hurt of my poor people I am hurt, I mourn, and dismay has taken hold of me. Is there no 
balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why then has the health of my poor people not 
been restored? O that my head were a spring of water, and my eyes a fountain of tears, so that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of my poor people!” (8:21 - 9:1). To be a prophet is 
to risk letting our hearts resonate with the feelings of God. Jeremiah might help us discern 
whether our own witness for justice has turned into something too rational, measured, even 
routine. How do we re-engage our hearts and derive our passion from God's divine passion? 


Luke's deep concern to show Jesus’ prophesying against the toxicity of 
Mammon, the power games of the wealthy, is ablaze in the gospel readings. 
Perhaps those who read them to us in church should preface them with a 
warning along the lines of Bette Davis’ famous quip in All About Eve: “Fasten 
| your seatbelts. It's going to be a bumpy night!” 


[ SEPTEMBER 1 ] 
Entertaining Angels 


Martin L. Smith is an Episcopal priest, author, preacher, and retreat leader. 


Jeremiah 2:4-13; Psalm 112; Hebrews 13:1-8, 15-16; Luke 14:1, 7-14 


THE WRITER TO the Hebrews knows that 
confronting our fear unlocks the secret of 
the Christian ethos. In doing so we learn to 
draw on the grace of a present Lord in order 
to experiment with generous behaviors that 
are inherently risky. “The Lord is my helper; 
I will not be afraid. What can anyone do 
to me?” (13:6). We can share with those in 
need, because we have leaned into our fear of 
running out of resources. We can risk being 
identified with the wrong element by visiting 
those in prison. We can risk being patron- 
ized as timid, by actually remaining faithful 
to our spouses. We can risk letting people 
unlike ourselves into our lives, by practicing 
the kind of hospitality that breaks the social 
rules restricting us to our own class. “Do not 
neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for 
by doing that some have entertained angels 
without knowing it” (13:2). The teacher 
reminds us of mysterious stories in scrip- 
ture when the course of history was in the 
balance on the issue of our fear of strang- 
ers. If Abraham and Sarah had turned away 
the three mysterious strangers in case they 
were robbers, what then? A simple meal, 
this gesture of welcome, admitted the divine 
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presence itself, freighted with unimaginable 
consequences. 

The gospel amplifies the theme of hos- 
pitality as it shows Jesus encouraging the 
Pharisee who had extended table hospitality 
to him, a disreputable Galilean exorcist with 
the bad reputation of a religious dissident and 
a political hothead, to keep on taking risks. 
“But when you give a banquet, invite the poor, 
the crippled, the lame, and the blind. And you 
will be blessed ..”” (Luke 14:13-14). 


[ SEPTEMBER 8 ] 


In the Potter's 
Workshop 


Jeremiah 18:1-11; Psalm 1; Philemon 1:1-21; 
Luke 14:25-33 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS fascinate us. 
Their intense attunement to God’s pas- 
sion causes any common experience to 
suddenly ignite as a burning bush of reve- 
lation and encounter. Ordinary sights, such 
as a cooking pot on the boil or an almond 
tree, through simple punning association, 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


triggered Jeremiah’s torrential oracles of 
judgment. In this week’s reading, the prophet 
feels the urge to hang out in the local pot- 
tery workshop. Just by dint of watching the 
artisan at the wheel, he goes into a state of 
spiritual shock. The potter can feel in her fin- 
gertips that the pot forming is off center, or 
the walls are becoming too thin to stand the 
firing. In a single move that seems so brutal 
she squashes the clay down, cuts it from the 
wheel, and throws it back on to start shaping 
it all over again. So God changes God’s mind, 
and rescinds the calling of a people, in order 
to start over with a community that will 
be responsive to divine justice and mercy. 
Needless to say, political reactionaries in our 
day who want to give a religious coloration 
to the myths of American exceptionalism 
and the perpetual right to supremacy on 
the world stage are not reading this kind of 
scripture. 


[ SEPTEMBER 15 ] 


Dismantling 
Merit Systems 


Jeremiah 4:11-12, 22-28; Psalm 51:1-10; 
1 Timothy 1:12-17; Luke 15:1-10 


THE BEST WAY to take the sting out of the 
parables is to make them into melodramas 
about the dealings of God with individual 
“lost souls.” The parables of the lost sheep 
and the lost coin can be made into musty 
commonplaces about how God rescues the 
lost one. But the searching action of God that 
is the motivating energy behind the onset 
of the kingdom is politically and socially 
revolutionary. Human social structures are 
seldom favorable to acts of total amnesty and 
debt cancellation. Granting pardon, making 
past failings and deficiencies count for noth- 
ing, rendering those who have failed equal to 
those who have achieved, giving the unde- 
serving equal shares with those who have 
merited their solid places in society—all this 
usually provokes outrage. To claim that God 
is a God of jubilee, amnesty, pardon—all this 
is outrageous enough to get one crucified. 
The piety of stained-glass windows offers no 
such threat. 

Humanity sees sense in the theory we 
know best by its Sanskrit name karma, the 
idea that “you reap what you sow.’ Each of us 
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must suffer one way or another from the con- 
sequences of our defects and wrong actions, 
Eastern religions teach, even if it takes thou- 
sands of purgative reincarnations to work 
through them. But the God revealed on the 
cross and in the resurrection of the crucified 
stops karma in its tracks. In Christ there is a 
new creation, the old has passed away, and 
thus the gospel is good news—not just for 
individual souls on the way to heaven, but 
for the world that needs radical pardon and 
newness in order to be regenerated. 


[ SEPTEMBER 22 ] 


Friends in Low Places 


Jeremiah 8:18 - 9:1; Psalm 113; 
1 Timothy 2:1-7; Luke 16:1-13 


LUKE TACKS ONTO the enigmatic parable 
of the dishonest manager some miscel- 
laneous sayings of Jesus on the subject of 
wealth. The odd incoherence of this cut-and- 
paste job may suggest that, even for those 
who put the gospels together, the stark dec- 
laration “You cannot serve God and wealth” 
(16:13) was deeply disconcerting. The para- 


Even in Hades the rich man clings 


to his sense of entitlement. 


ble itself reminds us of Jesus’ insistence that 
his followers must be “wise as serpents.” The 
children of light must be economically and 
politically savvy, ready to “work the system” 
as agents of a God who is on the side of the 
powerless and poor. 

Jesus’ peasant audience would have 
appreciated the scandalous ruse of the 
manager facing ruin. To get around 
the prohibition on exacting interest, he 
reduces to their original level debts that 
he had previously inflated. He forces his 
boss to go honest, while ensuring the grat- 
itude of the debtors. Are we prepared to 
work the system for God just as decisively? 
We must put our surplus to use in mak- 
ing friends. Let us call them “friends in 
low places”! They are, of course, the poor. 
They need us, but in the eyes of God, we 
need them even more. They have the keys 
to God’s heart, our eternal home. As our 
friends to whom we give freely, they can 


unlock the passage to our destined places 
in the resurrection. “Make friends for 
yourselves by means of dishonest wealth 
so that when it is gone, they may welcome 
you into the eternal homes” (16:9). 


[ SEPTEMBER 29 ] 


The Mindset 
of Privilege 


Jeremiah 32:1-3a, 6-15; Psalm 146; 
1 Timothy 6:6-19; Luke 16:19-31 


HOW CARTOONISTS and their fans love 
scenarios of heaven and hell! Who doesn't 
chuckle at the mordant satire underlying 
remarks made by white-robed figures float- 
ing on clouds, or their counterparts being 
prodded in the flames by demons? Jesus’ 
satirical story of Lazarus and the rich man 
is really such a cartoon. Even in Hades the 
rich man clings to his sense of entitlement. 
Surely Abraham could send Lazarus on an 
errand from heaven to relieve his thirst? 
And dont his five brothers deserve a spe- 
cial intervention from heaven to warn 
them that selfish wealth paves 
a path to destruction? But 
Abraham knows full well that 
the mindset of the superrich is 
so entrenched that it wouldn't 
be budged “even if someone 
rises from the dead” (16:31). Luke’s read- 
ers know that someone actually did rise 
from the dead, and what difference has the 
resurrection of the crucified one made to 
those who believe that they are thoroughly 
entitled to hold the political power their 
money can buy? 

The claim made in Paul’s first letter to 
Timothy gives a similar assessment: The 
mindset of the rich is intractable. Their atti- 
tudes of entitlement and indifference to the 
needs of the masses issue from a vast root 
system of unearned privilege, and roots sys- 
tems are by their nature invisible. “For the 
love of money is a root of all kinds of evil” 
(6:10). = 


“Living the Word” reflections for October 
can be found at www.sojo.net/magazine. 
“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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If you have something to hide, hide it better. 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


Be nice. They're listening (and taking notes). 


SINCE WE NOW know the federal 
government has been monitoring 
our every move for years—record- 
ing our telephone calls, reading 
our emails, trying to friend us on 
Facebook (“you have 295,984,457 
mutual friends!”)—I wanted to 
clarify a few personal remarks that 
may have been misconstrued by 
NSA computers; computers which, 
I might add, are doing a heckuva job. 

When I emailed a friend that I 
thought I “killed” at a recent gather- 


ing, I meant that I was particularly 
amusing that evening. I was not 
bragging about some heinous crime, 
which I would never commit anyway 
because, frankly, that’s not where the 
laughs are. 

But “killed” looks bad in cyber- 
space, even though it’s something 
comedians want to do, as opposed 
to “bombed,” which is the opposite 
of “killed? although NSA computers 
probably recognize a certain similar- 
ity between the two and automatically 
alert law enforcement officials. But 
again, the word “bombed” is a com- 
edy concept meaning, variously, 
“wishing you were dead as an audi- 
ence sits silently in judgment,’ or for 
me, who entertains mainly in the 
homes of friends, “wishing you were 
dead, because people are laughing 
about you in the kitchen” 
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But living in a free society means 
we shouldn't have to watch what we 
say to avoid the unwanted curios- 
ity of federal authorities. Heck, I get 
into enough trouble just trying to 
cheer up taciturn gatherings. (“Hey, 
is this a party or a funeral, hah hah?! 
What? Oh, sorry, I didn’t notice the 
flowers. Yes, he’ll be missed.) On 
second thought, maybe a few days 
of secret CIA interrogation might do 
me some good. (“Were you under 
instructions from al Qaeda when 
you embarrassed your 
host by juggling the 
dinner rolls? Are there 
other social events you 
plan to terrorize or disrupt in the 
near future?”) 


TO MORE EFFECTIVELY reduce 
the risk of government scrutiny— 
short of becoming less of a social 
embarrassment whenever two or 
more are gathered (okay, forget that 
one)—it might be good to limit your 
exposure on the internet. 

For example, I’m not LinkedIn. 
I do not Tweet or Tumble. I’m not 
LivingSocial (I don't approve of adjec- 
tives posing as adverbs). I receive no 
Groupons, mainly because I thought 
it had something to do with build- 
ing human pyramids, and I don't 
want to end up on the bottom. And 
I only check Facebook when it gets 
really angry. (“You have notifications 
pending, dimwit. Don't make us tell 
you again.”) 


In short, I try to keep a low pro- 
file so that Big Brother doesn't notice 
me, even though I’m sympathetic to 
his situation. Fact is, ’m a big brother, 
too. But unlike the NSA (Nosey 
Scary Administration), when I used 
to rifle through my younger broth- 
er’s belongings, looking for things 
of interest, I did so with the utmost 
respect for his privacy. Not that I was 
likely to find anything, since the 12 
year difference in age left little prom- 
ise for finding usable items. (G.I. Joe 
was SO not cool. If you can change 
outfits, it’s a doll, okay!?) And after I 
was finished, I made sure nobody else 
messed with his stuff, because I was 
his big brother after all. It was a mat- 
ter of principle. 

Maybe President Obama shared 
the same benevolent interest in the 
private lives of Americans when he 
defended the NSAs eavesdropping. 
He made it clear he didn’t much 
appreciate the leaks, or the leaker 
Edward Snowden, who is currently 
only leaking into a small puddle near 
his shoes as he sits nervously in some 
disclosed location. 

But Obama did say he was 
happy to “start a conversation” 
about secrecy and national secu- 
rity, because civil discourse should 
always be encouraged. And it helps 
that the government is such a good 
listener. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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